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Toward  Freedom  From  Want 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  international  organization.  For  the 
first  time,  the  governments  of  the  world  have  given  formal 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  the  nations  and  their  peoples  con- 
stitute one  organic  whole,  whose  well-being  depends  on  the 
close  integration  of  all  its  diverse  parts.  For  the  first  time,  the 
varying  facets  of  economic  and  social  interests  are  being  brought 
into  functional  relationship  under  the  aegis  of  a central  coordi- 
nating body. 

By  what  long  ascent  have  nations  come  to  the  point  of  cre- 
ating such  an  Economic  and  Social  Council? 

Economic  Cooperation  in  War-Time 

Paradoxically,  the  first  definite  steps  toward  international 
cooperation  were  taken  as  war  measures.  In  World  War  I sci- 
ence and  industry  were  mobilized  for  the  revolutionary  strategy 
of  total  war.  This  involved  a closer  structural  relationship  be- 
tween national  economies  and  politics  than  had  ever  existed 
before.  In  Germany  this  need  was  recognized  as  early  as  1914. 
But  Germany’s  problem  of  economic  mobilization  was  rela- 
tively simple  compared  with  that  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  for  they  had  to  create  international  machinery  to  co- 
ordinate their  various  economic  policies. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  however,  this  machinery  was 
cast  aside.  The  demand  for  national  economic  self-sufficiency 
gained  the  day  over  the  voice  of  the  few  who  sought  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  1914-1918.  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  little 
attention  was  paid  to  economics  except  in  the  matter  of  repara- 
tions and  there  with  little  application  of  sound  economic  knowl- 
edge. The  League  of  Nations  was  designed  primarily  as  a 
political,  security  organization  and  throughout  its  history  was 
hampered  by  this  fact.  Competent  economists  in  the  Secretariat 
did  make  its  economic  and  financial  reports  of  great  value  but 
planning  for  the  breaking  down  of  national  trade  barriers  was 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  economic  nationalism  which  gained 
steadily  throughout  the  1920’s. 
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It  was  not  until  after  the  great  depression  of  1929-1933  that 
any  major  effort  was  made  to  remedy  this  situation.  However, 
the  failure  of  the  London  Conference  of  1934  made  matters 
even  worse  than  before.  Germany  led  in  policies  of  autarchy 
which  ultimately  furnished  the  link  between  economic  national- 
ism and  war  by  the  concentration  of  its  economic  resources  for 
military  purposes. 

When  the  second  World  War  came,  it  called  into  action  far 
greater  efforts  at  effective  international  cooperation  than  the 
first  World  War.  This  time,  in  addition  to  pooling  goods,  raw 
materials,  war  materiel,  shipping  and  even  strategy  on  a global 
basis,  a new  element  was  introduced.  This  was  the  principle  of 
Lend  Lease,  put  into  operation  by  the  United  States  even  before 
her  formal  entry  into  the  conflict.  Aid  to  the  Allied  Powers  was 
deliberately  planned  so  as  to  prevent  postwar  economic  disturb- 
ances arising  from  the  difficulty  of  repaying  war  debts  when 
the  debtor  was  already  burdened  by  his  own  direct  war  effort. 
Lend  Lease  met  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely  by  the  statement 
in  Article  VII  of  the  Master  Lend  Lease  Agreement.  This 
Article,  drawn  up  in  the  fall  of  1941,  reads: 

"In  the  final  determination  of  the  benefits  to  be  provided  to  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, in  return  for  aid  furnished  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  11,  1941,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  shall  be  such  as 
not  to  burden  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  but  to  promote 
mutually  advantageous  economic  relations  between  them  and  the 
betterment  of  world-wide  economic  relations.  To  that  end,  they 
shall  include  provision  for  agreed  action  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom,  open  to  participation  by  all 
other  countries  of  like  mind,  directed  to  the  expansion,  by  appro- 
priate international  and  domestic  measures,  of  production,  em- 
ployment, and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods,  which  are 
the  material  foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  peoples; 
to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  inter- 
national commerce,  and  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers;  and,  in  general,  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  economic  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  Joint  Declaration  made  on  August  12, 
1941,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"At  an  early  convenient  date,  conversations  shall  be  begun  be- 
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tween  the  two  Governments  with  a view  to  determining,  in  the 
light  of  governing  economic  conditions,  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing the  above-stated  objectives  by  their  own  agreed  action  and  of 
seeking  the  agreed  action  of  the  other  like-minded  Governments.” 

Throughout  the  official  documents  issued  during  the  war 
there  is  constant  stress  laid  upon  the  importance  of  economic 
prosperity  and  its  close  bearing  upon  security.  Either  by  impli- 
cation, or  explicitly,  there  is  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
constructive  planned  action.  In  agreements,  treaties  and  proc- 
lamations the  majority  of  nations  have  pledged  themselves  to 
cooperate  in  solving  their  economic  problems. 

In  August  1941,  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  proclaimed  the  Atlantic  Charter’s  eight  points,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Master  Lend  Lease  Agreement.  Four  of  these 
are  concerned  with  economic  rights — access  to  trade  and  raw 
materials;  collaboration  to  improve  labor  standards,  secure 
economic  advancement  and  social  security;  freedom  from  fear 
and  want;  freedom  of  the  seas.  Fifty-one  nations  subsequently 
subscribed  to  that  proclamation. 

The  twenty-year  treaties  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1942,  C2echoslovakia,  1943,  and  France, 
19 44,  all  contain  economic  clauses. 

Article  5:  "The  high  contracting  parties  . . . agree  to  work 
together  in  close  and  friendly  collaboration  after  the  reestablish- 
ment of  peace  for  the  organization  of  security  and  economic  pros- 
perity in  Europe.” 

Article  6:  "The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  render  one  an- 
other all  possible  economic  assistance  after  the  war.”  (Treaty  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  26  May,  1942) 

Article  IV:  "The  high  contracting  powers  in  the  interest  of  each 
other’s  security  agree  to  close  and  friendly  collaboration  in  the 
period  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  . . .” 

"They  agree  to  carry  out  economic  relations  between  each  other 
on  the  largest  possible  scale  and  to  render  each  other  all  possible 
economic  assistance  after  the  war.”  (Treaty  with  Czechoslavakia, 
12  December,  1943) 

Article  VI:  "The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  render  each 
other  every  possible  economic  assistance  after  the  war  with  a view 
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to  facilitating  and  accelerating  the  reconstruction  of  both  countries 
and  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity.” 
(Treaty  with  France,  10  December,  1944) 

Similiar  collaboration  was  provided  for  in  the  western  hem- 
isphere by  the  1945  Act  of  Chapultepec  which  contained  an 
Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas. 

Postwar  Planning  for  Economic  Cooperation 

Postwar  planning  during  the  second  World  War  completely 
reversed  the  emphasis  of  1919.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  instance 
of  President  Roosevelt,  the  State  Department  undertook  to 
draft  the  outlines  for  a postwar  international  organization  like 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  little  reference  to  the  eco- 
nomic factors.  Nevertheless  while  this  preparation  for  a United 
Nations  Charter  was,  at  first,  carried  on  in  secret,  some  positive 
steps  were  taken  openly  towards  postwar  economic  planning. 
The  first  concrete  step  in  this  direction  was  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1943. 

Food  and  Agriculture 

By  the  summer  of  1943  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  prob- 
lem of  food  was  paramount  in  all  economic  planning.  Destruc- 
tion of  agricultural  equipment  and  materials,  lack  of  transport, 
untilled  fields  and  the  draining  off  of  agricultural  workers  into 
other  occupations  had  reduced  the  dwindling  resources  of  food 
to  a minimum.  The  situation  demanded  not  only  the  husband- 
ing of  existing  supplies  but  the  development  of  long  range 
plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  agricultural  areas.  Even  in  pre- 
war days  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  were 
ill-nourished  and  many  faced  periodic  starvation. 

These  problems  were  met  by  two  organizations — one,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  deal- 
ing with  the  short  term  war  emergency  situation,  the  other,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  dealing  primarily  with  the 
long  term  planning  of  a sound  agricultural  economy.  This  di- 
vision of  functions  was  a wise  measure  since  there  was  a fun- 
damental difference  in  approach  to  the  problems  of  immediate 
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relief  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evolutionary  development  of 
world  agriculture,  on  the  other. 

UNRRA  was  a cooperative  venture  on  the  part  of  the  forty- 
four  participating  nations  in  which  even  the  countries  receiving 
assistance  contributed  what  they  could  in  goods  or  services. 
The  idea  behind  it  was  not  unlike  Lend  Lease.  Countries  gave 
what  they  could  and  received  what  they  needed  without  ac- 
cumulating debts  which  would  ultimately  threaten  or  destroy 
the  fragile  structure  of  their  war  ravaged  economies.  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  UNRRA  purchased  and  shipped,  with  all 
possible  dispatch  to  the  devastated  areas,  food,  seeds,  fertilizers 
and  farm  machinery.  Its  object  was  to  prevent  famine,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  and  to  provide  a modicum  of  the  essentials  required 
by  the  peoples  to  recreate  their  own  agriculture. 

The  Hot  Springs  Conference  which  met  to  discuss  the  long 
term  problem  of  agricultural  planning  agreed  on  three  signifi- 
cant points.  They  declared  their  belief  that  "the  goal  of  free- 
dom from  want  of  food,  suitable  and  adequate  for  the  health 
and  strength  of  all  peoples,  can  be  achieved’’;  that  it  must  be 
achieved  through  concerted  action  and  that  "there  must  be  an 
expansion  of  the  whole  world  economy  to  provide  the  purchas- 
ing power  sufficient  to  maintain  an  adequate  diet  for  all.  With 
full  employment  in  all  countries,  enlarged  industrial  produc- 
tion, the  absence  of  exploitation,  an  increasing  flow  of  trade 
within  and  between  countries,  an  orderly  management  of 
domestic  and  international  investment  and  currencies,  and  sus- 
tained internal  and  international  economic  equilibrium,  the 
food  which  is  produced  can  be  made  available  to  all  people.” 

Out  of  this  Conference  grew  the  first  of  the  new  Specialized 
Agencies — the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  It  operates 
on  a budget  of  $5,000,000  a year,  and  has  a membership  of  47 
nations.  In  addition  to  the  usual  organizational  setup  there  are 
a number  of  expert  advisory  committees — Agricultural  Science 
and  Agricultural  Production,  Economics  and  Marketing,  Sta- 
tistics, Fisheries,  Forestry,  and  Nutrition. 

The  Constitution  authorizes  a wide  range  of  activities  in  the 
fields  of  nutrition,  food  and  agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  col- 
lection, analysis  and  dissemination  of  information,  the  Organ- 
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ization  "shall  promote  and  where  appropriate,  shall  recommend 
national  and  international  action,”  and  shall  "furnish  such  tech- 
nical assistance  as  governments  may  request.”  The  Organiza- 
tion is  concerned  with  technological  developments,  questions  of 
processing,  marketing  and  distribution,  agricultural  credit  and 
commodity  arrangements,  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
problems  of  education,  administration  and  the  spread  of  public 
knowledge.  It  has  already  published  a "World  Food  Survey” 
which  estimated  available  food  supplies  for  the  prewar  years 
in  70  countries  and  matched  them  against  targets  of  better 
nutrition  for  various  countries  or  areas.  It  has  also  made  a 
"World  Food  Appraisal  for  1946-47”  which  indicates  the  most 
serious  food  shortages  which  continue  to  exist  in  the  world 
supply.  It  has  advanced  "Proposals  for  a World  Food  Board” 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  agricultural  price  stabilization, 
famine  reserves  and  disposal  of  surplus.  Recently  FAO  com- 
pleted, at  the  request  of  the  Greek  Government,  a study  of  that 
country’s  agriculture,  fisheries  and  forestry  and  made  recom- 
mendations for  a long  range  program. 

International  Monetary  and  Financial  Arrangements 

The  next  step  was  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  in  June 
1944.  Most  of  Europe  and  much  of  Asia  had  been  frozen  under 
German  and  Japanese  occupation.  Liberated  countries  emerged 
politically  unstable  and  financially  bankrupt.  Their  currencies 
were  valueless,  their  trade  at  a standstill.  Even  unoccupied 
countries  were  shaken  and  their  resources  dangerously  strained. 
The  Bretton  Wood  Conference  was  called  to  devise  machinery 
to  stabilize  exchange  rates  and  to  facilitate  the  international 
flow  of  capital. 

The  solution  of  these  two  problems  provides  a key  to  plan- 
ning for  economic  prosperity.  "Each  nation  possesses  its  own 
currency  system,  and  unless  these  national  currencies  are  freely 
convertible  at  some  stable  ratio,  trade  cannot  flow  smoothly. 
No  American  importer  would  buy  goods  abroad,  valued  in  a 
foreign  currency,  unless  he  knew  to  within  a very  small  margin 
the  value  of  that  currency  in  dollars  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 
If  that  value  were  subject  to  sudden  and  unpredictable  changes 
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he  would  be  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  purchase  contract  which 
provided  for  delivery  at  some  future  time.” 

Moreover,  all  the  processes  of  industry  and  business  in  the 
modern  world  are  based  upon  credit.  "In  industry  today  the 
production  process  is  often  very  long.  Huge  plants  must  be 
built;  raw  materials  must  be  bought  and  transported  over  great 
distances;  wages  must  be  paid  to  the  men  who  build  the  plant, 
the  seamen  and  railroad  operatives  who  transport  the  raw  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  the  workers  who  finally  manufacture  the  fin- 
ished product.  Clearly  such  an  intricate  system  of  production 
and  trade  could  never  have  developed  if  all  payments  had  had 
to  be  settled  immediately  and  in  cash,  often  long  before  the 
final  product  reached  the  market.  . . . 

"For  a century  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  these  functions 
were  discharged  by  the  London  money  market  and  the  interna- 
tional gold  standard.  The  role  of  gold  in  that  mechanism  of  in- 
ternational payments  was,  however,  far  less  important  than  the 
ability  and  readiness  of  nations  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  adapt  their  domestic  production  in  response  to  ex- 
ternal influences.  Changes  in  the  technique  and  organization  of 
production  and  trade,  together  with  the  economic  consequences 
of  two  major  wars  have  now  destroyed  that  system  beyond  hope 
of  repair.”1  It  was  therefore  the  function  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  to  consider  new  mechanisms  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  had  either  gone  out  of  existence  or  were  outmoded. 

Prior  to  the  Conference  a series  of  preliminary  meetings  and 
discussions  had  been  held.  In  1943  proposals  by  Dr.  Harry 
White  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  Lord  Keynes  were 
both  made  public.  In  June  of  1943  technical  experts  of  both 
nations  met  in  Washington,  informally,  in  an  effort  to  recon- 
cile the  two  proposals.  Discussions  were  also  held  with  the 
Russians.  In  April  1944,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  issued  a joint  statement  drawing  upon 
both  the  White  and  Keynes  proposals  as  well  as  on  a compro- 
mise Canadian  plan.  This  formed  the  basis  for  the  Bretton 
Woods  discussions. 


1.  James  T.  Shotwell,  The  Great  Decision.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1945, 
pp.  176-77. 
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In  his  address  to  the  Conference  President  Roosevelt  said: 

"The  program  you  are  to  discuss  constitutes,  of  course,  only  one 
phase  of  the  arrangements  which  must  be  made  between  nations  to 
insure  an  orderly  harmonious  world.  But  it  is  a vital  phase,  affect- 
ing ordinary  men  and  women  everywhere.  For  it  concerns  the  basis 
upon  which  they  will  be  able  to  exchange  with  one  another  the 
natural  riches  of  the  earth  and  the  products  of  their  own  industry 
and  ingenuity.  Commerce  is  the  life  blood  of  a free  society.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  the  arteries  which  carry  that  blood  stream  are 
not  clogged  again,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  artificial  bar- 
riers created  through  senseless  economic  rivalries. 

"Economic  diseases  are  highly  communicable.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  economic  health  of  every  country  is  a proper  matter 
of  concern  to  all  its  neighbors,  near  and  distant.  Only  through  a 
dynamic  and  a soundly  expanding  world  economy  can  the  living 
standards  of  individual  nations  be  advanced  to  levels  which  will 
permit  a full  realization  of  our  hopes  for  the  future.” 

The  Bretton  Woods  Conference  set  up  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  "The  function  of  the  Fund  is  to  aid  mem- 
bers in  maintaining  arrangements  that  promote  the  balanced 
expansion  of  international  trade  and  investment  and  in  this 
way  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  real  income.”2  The  Fund  is  authorized  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions from  members  in  accordance  with  a schedule  of 
quotas  up  to  $8,800,000,000.  In  any  single  year,  a member  in 
good  standing  may  purchase  from  the  Fund  foreign  currencies 
in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  its  own  currency,  of  a 
total  value  not  to  exceed  one  fourth  of  its  original  quota.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  members  to  make  up  temporary  foreign 
trade  deficits.  In  joining  the  Fund  members  accept  certain  ob- 
ligations, notably  they  are  pledged:  not  to  change  the  gold 
value  of  national  currencies  except  under  certain  specific  con- 
ditions and  only  after  consultation  with  the  Fund;  to  make  pro- 
ceeds of  international  transactions  freely  convertible  into  other 
currency  as  rapidly  as  possible;  to  refrain  from  discriminatory 
currency  arrangements  and  multiple  currency  practices. 


2.  International  Monetary  Fund,  First  Annual  Report. 
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The  Bank  has  a potential  capital  of  $10,000,000,000.  This 
will  be  used  in  most  instances  to  guarantee  large  scale  loans  to 
nations  for  productive  economic  developments.  The  loans  may 
either  be  used  for  postwar  rehabilitation  purposes  or,  in  the  case 
of  underdeveloped  countries,  for  the  development  of  new  pro- 
jects leading  to  improved  economic  conditions.  In  either  case  an 
application  for  a loan  must  be  approved  by  the  Bank  as  a sound 
investment  which  affords  relative  assurance  of  an  ultimate  re- 
turn in  terms  of  increased  prosperity. 

Aviation 

In  the  autumn  following  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference, 
delegates  from  52  nations  met  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  international  civil  aviation.  They  declared  that  "the 
future  development  of  international  civil  aviation  can  greatly 
help  to  create  and  preserve  friendship  and  understanding 
among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  yet  its  abuse  can 
become  a threat  to  the  general  security.’’ 

During  the  last  few  years  air  transport  increased  between 
1200  and  1800  per  cent.  Its  growing  importance  necessitated 
new  agreements  to  replace  the  limited  prewar  Conventions — the 
Paris  Convention  of  1919  for  Europe  and  the  Pan  American 
Convention  on  Air  Navigation  of  1928  for  the  Americas.  The 
right  of  passage  of  the  planes  of  one  nationality  over  the  terri- 
tory of  another,  landing  privileges  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
mercial rights  are  all  subjects  for  international  regulation. 
Equally  necessary  are  uniform  standards  and  practices  for  air 
navigation.  International  agreements  are  particularly  important 
in  the  field  of  aviation.  Even  in  1939  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  world’s  air  travel  was  international  in 
character  and  this  ratio  will  probably  increase  with  the  growing 
importance  of  the  less  developed  regions  of  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Conference  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  and  the  interim  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  which  has  been 
operating  pending  receipt  of  the  requisite  number  of  signatures 
to  the  permanent  body.  Its  functions  include  the  setting  up  of 
codes  of  operations  for  aircraft  and  personnel,  provision  of 
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health  and  safety  rules,  studies  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing duty,  customs  and  immigration  methods  and  navigation 
facilities. 

The  interim  Organization  is  already  engaged  in  a number  of 
activities.  The  pattern  of  meteorological  services,  traffic  con- 
trol, communications,  radio  beacons  and  search  and  rescue  ar- 
rangements is  being  worked  out.  As  the  result  of  a regional 
conference  held  in  London  in  September,  1946,  nine  states 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a network  of  North  Atlantic  Ocean  weather  stations  which 
are  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  by  midsummer  of  1947. 
Other  regional  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  European- 
Mediterranean,  Caribbean  and  Middle  East  regions  and  several 
more  are  scheduled  for  the  near  future.  Considerable  progress 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  exchange  of  information  on 
technical  scientific  advances.  This  has  been  of  particular  service 
to  those  countries  whose  research  had  to  be  abandoned  during 
the  war  years.  The  compilation  of  regional  route  manuals, 
studies  on  air  navigation  standards,  simplification  of  frontier 
formalities  as  well  as  the  collection  of  economic,  statistical  and 
legal  information  on  air  transport  are  all  included  in  the  cur- 
rent program  of  activities. 

Education,  Science  and  Culture 

While  the  nations  were  gradually  evolving  the  economic 
forms  to  shape  the  postwar  world,  a parallel  activity  was  quiet- 
ly being  carried  on  in  the  field  of  intellectual  cooperation.  From 
1942  to  1945  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education, 
in  London,  studied  both  the  problems  of  reconstruction  in  oc- 
cupied countries  and  the  more  general  aspects  of  future  inter- 
national cooperation.  In  November  1945  a conference  of  44 
nations  was  called  by  the  British  and  French  governments  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  an  international  body  in  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  fields.  Out  of  this  conference  grew  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. International  cultural  cooperation  had  long  been  accepted 
and  was  represented  in  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  (later  Organization)  of  Intellectual  Coopera- 
tion, a body  of  distinguished  savants  which  had  as  its  secre- 
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tariat  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  at 
Paris,  composed  of  representatives  of  different  nations.  Under 
the  general  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Coop- 
eration, the  Institute  carried  on  studies  on  educational  pro- 
grams in  different  countries  and  also  on  problems  lying  in  the 
fields  of  economics  and  of  political  science.  This  was  a delicate 
matter  because  there  was  constant  danger  of  arousing  national 
susceptibilities.  Nevertheless  the  study  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  proved  so  challenging  that  the  Committee  au- 
thorized the  Institute  to  create  a semi-autonomous  body  for 
the  study  of  political  questions — the  International  Studies  Con- 
ference. Thus  the  development  of  the  League  of  Nations  Or- 
ganization on  Intellectual  Cooperation  developed  steadily  until 
the  second  world  war. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  previous  work  in  intellectual  cooperation  carried  on  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  which  resulted  in  fulfillment  of  the 
Charter  was  the  product  of  a more  active  interest  in  this  field 
than  had  been  the  case  after  the  first  World  War.  The  emphasis 
placed  upon  education,  science  and  culture  as  fundamental 
bases  for  a lasting  peace  was  evidence  of  the  impact  of  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  Nazism  had  arisen  and  conquered  by  the  twin 
levers  of  force  and  mass  hypnotism.  Peace  to  be  secure  had  to 
be  as  total  as  war  itself.  It  was  at  last  realized  that  the  minds 
of  men  had  to  be  moulded  as  well  as  their  environment.  The 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  UNESCO  declares  "that  ig- 
norance of  each  other’s  ways  and  lives  has  been  a common 
cause,  throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  of  that  suspicion 
and  mistrust  between  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  which 
their  differences  have  all  too  often  broken  into  war;  . . . 

"The  States  parties  to  this  Constitution,  believing  in  full  and 
equal  opportunities  for  education  for  all,  in  the  unrestricted 
pursuit  of  objective  truth,  and  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
knowledge,  are  agreed  and  determined  to  develop  and  to  in- 
crease the  means  of  communication  between  their  peoples  and 
to  employ  these  means  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  a truer  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
lives.” 
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The  first  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  was  convened  in 
Paris  on  November  19,  1946.  In  addition  to  the  more  formal 
work  of  the  Conference  there  were  special  exhibitions  de- 
voted to  modern  art,  education  and  science;  documentary  films 
from  various  countries,  lectures  by  scientists,  philosophers  and 
educators;  concerts  and  ballets  arranged  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. This  program — known  as  UNESCO  Month— is  planned 
as  a regular  annual  feature  of  the  Conference. 

The  potential  scope  of  UNESCO  is  so  vast  that  its  primary 
task  is  judicial  selection  to  avoid  the  dissipation  of  its  resources. 
Much  of  its  program  can  and  should  be  carried  on  by  national 
and  international  organizations  already  operating  in  the  fields 
of  education,  science  and  culture  as  well  as  by  certain  other 
specialized  agencies,  particularly  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion with  which  close  cooperation  is  planned.  One  of 
UNESCO’s  primary  contributions  will  be  its  directional  and  co- 
ordinating influence  on  the  work  of  other  organizations,  in  dis- 
tinction to  activities  initiated  and  carried  out  under  its  own 
authority.  It  will,  however,  also  serve  as  a center  for  research 
in  new  techniques  and  methods  of  application  in  the  field  of 
education,  for  the  development  of  model  projects  and  for  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data.  The  present  target  list  includes: 
the  development  of  a world-wide  program  in  fundamental 
education;  an  international  revision  of  text-books  in  the  inter- 
est of  understanding,  accuracy  and  peace;  a study  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a world-wide  network  for  radio  broadcasting  and  re- 
ception; a survey  of  mass  communication  media  and  a study 
of  psychological  and  sociological  tensions  which  endanger 
world  peace.  During  the  summer  of  1947,  a conference  of 
philosophers  is  to  be  held  to  discuss  the  principles  which  should 
dictate  the  drafting  of  a declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in 
terms  of  modern  civilization.  UNESCO  also  has  on  its  program 
several  projects  to  be  executed  jointly  with  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  or  other  agencies.  These  include  a Conference  on  Free- 
dom of  Information  and  of  the  Press,  and  a Population  study — 
both  in  conjunction  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  as 
well  as  a study  of  nutrition  in  India,  China  and  Africa,  the 
execution  of  which  will  presumably  rest  primarily  with  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  FAO. 
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International  Labour  Organization 

The  development  in  the  years  between  1943-1946,  of  special- 
ized agencies  operating  in  particular  fields  was  not  without 
precedent.  In  1919,  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  the  Consti- 
tution of  an  International  Labour  Organization  was  drafted. 
This  Organization  has  functioned  continuously  since  that  time, 
first  as  a semi-autonomous  organ  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
recently  as  one  of  the  specialized  agencies  brought  into  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  Nations. 

The  International  Labour  Organization  was  created  to  pro- 
vide a means  for  coordinating  labor  legislation  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  generally,  recognizing  the  fact  that  condi- 
tions in  one  country  affected  those  in  others.  Its  credo  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  1944  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  embodies  the 
principles  that:  labor  is  not  a commodity;  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  of  association  are  essential  to  sustained  progress; 
poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a danger  to  prosperity  every- 
where; the  war  against  want  requires  to  be  carried  on  with  un- 
relenting vigor  within  each  nation,  and  by  continuous  and  con- 
certed international  effort  in  which  the  representatives  of  work- 
ers and  employers  enjoy  equal  status  with  those  of  Govern- 
ments, join  with  them  in  free  discussion  and  democratic  deci- 
sion with  the  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare. 

The  function  of  the  International  Labour  Organization  is 
not  only  to  assist  in  adapting,  in  terms  of  human  welfare,  the 
ever  changing  environment  in  which  the  worker  lives  but  to 
serve  as  moderator  between  the  three  partners  in  an  industrial 
civilization — labor,  management  and  government,  all  of  which 
are  represented  in  it  and  participate  in  framing  the  Conven- 
tions and  Recommendations  which  are  then  passed  on  to  the 
governments  for  ratification.  In  its  27  years  of  existence  the 
Organization  has  approved  76  international  labour  Conven- 
tions and  78  formal  Recommendations  for  action  and  considera- 
tion by  member  governments.  These  cover  hours  of  work, 
minimum  age  for  employment,  working  conditions  of  women 
and  young  workers,  workman’s  compensation,  social  insurance, 
minimum  wage  fixing  machinery,  social  standards  in  non-self- 
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governing  territories,  holidays  with  pay,  industrial  safety,  sta- 
tistics, and  subjects  relating  to  migration. 

The  work  of  the  ILO  requires  not  only  a wide  range  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  with  regard  to  the  various  industries  but  also 
up  to  date  information  concerning  conditions  and  industrial 
developments  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  regulations  which 
are  formulated  must  provide,  at  once,  an  ideal  which  is  not  too 
remote  from  the  realities  in  underdeveloped  areas  and  yet  which 
does  not  set  a floor  too  far  below  existing  standards  in  the 
highly  industrialized  countries.  The  structure  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organization  has  been  designed  to  fulfill  the 
exacting  requirements  which  its  functions  demand  of  it.  Its  cen- 
tral body  is  the  General  Conference  which  is  composed  of  four 
delegates  from  each  country  of  whom  two  are  government 
delegates  and  two  represent  respectively  "the  employers  and 
the  work  people  of  each  of  the  members.”  The  Secretariat  for 
the  Organization  is  the  International  Labour  Office  composed 
mostly  of  research  workers  operating  under  the  control  of  the 
Governing  Body.  In  addition  to  the  General  Conference  there 
are  also  regional  conferences  which  are  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  to  maintain  contact  with  local  problems  and  con- 
ditions. In  October  1947  a Preparatory  Asiatic  Regional  Con- 
ference will  meet  in  China.  Preparations  are  also  under  way 
for  a Near  and  Middle  East  Conference  towards  the  end  of 
1947. 

These  Conferences  are  further  supplemented  by  meetings  in 
different  countries  devoted  to  special  topics.  Standing  commit- 
tees study  and  analyze  information  in  their  particular  fields 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  General  Conference  for  its 
action.  Some  of  these  committees  are  concerned  with  particular 
industries,  others  with  specific  problems.  There  are  committees 
for  coal  mining;  textiles;  building,  civil  engineering  and  public 
works;  metal  trades;  iron  and  steel  production;  inland  trans- 
port; petroleum  production  and  refining;  and  the  chemical  in- 
dustry. There  is  also  a joint  maritime  commission  for  the  special 
questions  affecting  working  conditions  and  safety  at  sea.  In 
addition  to  these  industrial  committees  there  are  committees  on 
agriculture,  industrial  hygiene,  women’s  work,  social  policy  in 
dependent  territories,  migration  and  various  other  fields. 
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The  Making  of  the  Charter 

While  the  Allied  nations  were  developing  international  ma- 
chinery to  harmonize  activities  in  the  various  separate  fields  of 
human  endeavor,  they  were  also  initiating  consideration  of  the 
central  problem  of  an  organization  to  replace  the  League.  The 
first  public  declaration  came  as  a result  of  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence in  November  1943.  Here,  in  the  words  of  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  "pledged  themselves 
to  carry  forward  to  its  fullest  development  a broad  and  pro- 
gressive program  of  international  cooperation." 

Dumbarton  Oaks 

In  August  1944  the  representatives  of  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  met  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a general  international  organization.  The  pattern  here  de- 
veloped was  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  However,  although  the  major  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  problems  of  security,  a new  element  was  intro- 
duced with  the  concept  of  international  economic  and  social 
responsibilities.  Provision  was  made  for  an  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  and  the  future  United  Nations  organization  was  di- 
rected "to  initiate  studies  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  international  cooperation  in  political, 
economic  and  social  fields  and  of  adjusting  situations  likely  to 
impair  the  general  welfare.” 

Dumbarton  Oaks  provided  the  skeleton  draft  of  what  was 
later  to  become  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  San  Francisco  that  the  economic  and  social  ob- 
jectives were  thoroughly  spelled  out.  It  was  left  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  to  consider  the  questions  of  trusteeship, 
displaced  persons,  human  rights  and  international  cultural  and 
educational  intercourse.  So  much  is  said  about  the  unfortunate 
compromises  necessitated  by  international  agreements  that  it 
may  be  worth  noting  that  the  51  nations  at  San  Francisco  pro- 
duced a document  far  sounder  and  wider  in  scope  than  had  the 
four  great  powers  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
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San  Francisco 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organiza- 
tion which  opened  in  San  Francisco  in  April  1945  finally 
brought  into  focus  and  crystallized  the  various  approaches 
which  had  been  made  to  economic  and  social  problems.  Each 
nation  brought  some  contribution  regarding  what  seemed  to  it 
the  more  significant  aspects.  Under  the  leadership  of  Australia 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  was  raised  to  the  position  of 
a principal  organ,  "part  of  the  very  heart  of  the  entire  pact.” 
Nevertheless  this  Council  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  that  of 
the  Security  Council  which  has  legislative  powers.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  is  an  advisory  body  which  reports 
directly  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  functions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which 
had  been  barely  touched  upon  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  were  here 
expanded  in  considerable  detail.  The  insistence  of  New  Zea- 
land on  the  importance  of  full  employment,  of  France  on  un- 
hampered access  to  raw  materials  and  of  Panama  on  the  im- 
portance of  migration  all  contributed  to  a fuller  definition  of 
specific  problems. 

Greece  particularly  voiced  the  necessity  for  adequate  meas- 
ures for  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  areas.  "The  world 
finds  itself  confronted  by  the  great  problem  of  housing,  build- 
ing and  technical  reconstruction,  but  possesses  relatively  few 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  task.”  If  joint  action  is  not 
taken  "reconstruction  will  be  attempted  in  an  uneconomic  way, 
because  every  country  will  attempt  to  secure  simultaneously 
manpower  and  raw  materials  for  building  purposes  and,  as  a 
consequence,  prices  will  rise  to  high  levels.  Reconstruction  will 
take  place  in  an  inequitable  manner  because  nations  possessing 
the  technical  means  of  production  will  enjoy  the  necessary 
facilities,  in  contradistinction  to  other  nations.”  This  the  Greek 
delegate  pointed  out  would  increase  the  disparity  between  na- 
tions and  would  be  a threat  to  security. 

France  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  getting  education  into  the 
Charter  and  in  promoting  the  idea  of  what  later  became  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
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tion.  Brazil  and  China  were  responsible  for  the  inclusion  of 
health  in  the  Charter  and  for  the  proposal  for  a World  Health 
Organization.  It  was  also  Brazil  that  suggested  the  creation  of 
a Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

These  and  many  other  suggestions  resulted  in  the  document 
designed  "to  achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving  inter- 
national problems  of  an  economic,  social,  cultural,  or  human- 
itarian character.’’ 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  1946 

The  General  Assembly  convened  for  the  first  time  on  January 
10,  1946,  at  Church  House  in  London.  For  some  months  previ- 
ously a Preparatory  Commission  had  been  preparing  a report 
regarding  the  establishment,  initial  work  and  organization  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  as  well  as  on  other  aspects 
of  the  United  Nations.  On  January  12,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission,  the  Assembly  elected  the  eighteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  On  January  23,  fully 
constituted,  the  Council  met  and  sat  until  February  18. 

Recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 

The  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  contained  a 
number  of  recommendations  regarding  the  scope  of  the  Coun- 
cil’s work  and  the  more  urgent  tasks  before  it.  The  Commis- 
sion listed  nine  specific  fields  of  endeavor  deserving  of  special 
attention.  These  were:  monetary  cooperation  and  international 
investment;  trade  policies  (including  commodity  problems  and 
restrictive  practices  of  private  international  agreements) ; some 
aspects  of  transportation;  some  aspects  of  communication;  labor 
standards,  welfare  and  related  social  questions;  food  and  agri- 
culture policies;  educational  and  cultural  cooperation;  health; 
relief  and  rehabilitation. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  also  recommended  the  creation 
of  five  commissions  and  consideration  of  three  additional  ones. 
The  five  to  be  established  were:  A Commission  on  Human 
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Rights;  Economic  and  Employment;  Temporary  Social;  Statis- 
tics, and  Narcotic  Drugs.  Those  to  be  considered  were:  Demo- 
graphic; Temporary  Transport  and  Communications;  and  Fis- 
cal. 

Summary  of  Accomplishments 

During  1946  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  held  three  ses- 
sions. The  first  session  was  held  at  Church  House  in  London 
from  January  23  to  February  16;  the  second,  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York,  from  May  25  to  June  21;  and  the  third,  at  Lake 
Success,  Long  Island,  from  September  11  to  October  3.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  these  were  largely  concerned  with  developing 
the  necessary  organizational  structure.  The  Council  completed 
the  internal  framework  for  its  principal  activities,  setting  up 
the  eight  recommended  commissions,  and,  in  addition,  a Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women.  It  also  authorized  the  creation 
of  seven  sub-commissions1  and  several  committees. 

In  fulfilment  of  its  mission  as  coordinator  the  Council  nego- 
tiated draft  agreements  with  four  specialized  agencies — Inter- 
national Labour  Organization,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization, Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization— 
and  concluded  consultative  arrangements  with  four  non-gov- 
ernmental agencies  — World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, International  Cooperative  Alliance.  The  Council  also 
initiated  plans  for  the  creation  of  two  new  specialized  agencies 
in  the  fields  of  health  and  refugees,  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a third  dealing  with  trade.  It  further  recommended  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  establishment  of  an  international  chil- 
dren’s emergency  fund  as  recommended  by  UNRRA. 

The  Council  conducted  one  field  study  through  its  Sub-Com- 
mission on  the  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas. 
The  preliminary  report  of  this  Sub-Commission  was  forwarded 
to  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  accompanying  Resolution,  the 
Council  stressed  the  matters  of  particular  urgency.  These  in- 

1.  This  includes  the  temporary  Sub-Commission  on  the  Economic  Reconstruction 
of  Devastated  Areas,  established  in  June,  1946. 
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eluded  the  necessity  for  long  term  and  short  term  financing  for 
reconstruction  and  the  role  of  the  International  Bank  and 
Fund ; the  need  for  coal  and  mining  equipment,  machinery  and 
electric  power;  problems  of  manpower,  housing,  railroad  and 
inland  waterways  transportation;  the  necessity  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  production  and  trade.  The  Council 
also  endorsed  the  UNRRA  Council  resolution  regarding  food 
and  supplies  for  agricultural  production  and  recommended  to 
the  General  Assembly  the  immediate  establishment  or  designa- 
tion of  an  agency  or  agencies  to  meet  the  relief  problem  upon 
the  termination  of  UNRRA. 

The  Council  has  under  consideration  several  international 
meetings  including  a World  Statistical  Congress  to  be  held  in 
September,  1947,  and  a World  Congress  on  Passport  and 
Frontier  Formalities.  It  is  also  studying  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing United  Nations  research  laboratories.  These  were  the 
principal  items  under  discussion  during  the  first  three  sessions, 
though  a number  of  other  matters  were  brought  up  including 
the  continuation  of  the  welfare  activities  of  UNRRA,  and  the 
transfer  of  certain  non-political  functions  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Most  of  these  were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commis- 
sions. 

The  record  of  the  first  year  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil augurs  well  for  the  possibility  of  the  economic  cooperation 
upon  which  peace  depends.  In  the  words  of  the  United  States 
representative,  John  Winant: 

"The  deliberations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  have 
reflected  not  only  the  natural  difficulties  of  reconciling  different 
opinions  and  different  approaches  to  common  problems,  but  also 
have  to  some  extent  reflected  differences  which  are  being  even 
more  vigorously  expressed  in  other  bodies  and  meetings.  The  sub- 
stantial list  of  accomplishments  enumerated  above  is  in  itself  evi- 
dence that  these  difficulties  have  not  proved  insuperable  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  growing  pains  of  this  body  are 
becoming  less  as  its  members  become  more  accustomed  to  working 
with  each  other  and  as  they  come  to  understand  each  other  better.” 

Commissions  and  Sub-Commissions 

The  commissions  and  sub-commissions  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  are  to  serve  as  central  clearing  houses  for  in- 
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formation  on  activities  in  their  respective  fields.  They  may 
either  make  or  recommend  the  making  of  such  special  studies 
as  may  appear  indicated.  They  will,  upon  request,  supply  in- 
formation both  to  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
specialized  agencies.  They  will  draw  attention  to  urgent  prob- 
lems or  to  those  for  whose  solution  no  machinery  exists  and 
may  make  recommendations  regarding  desirable  action.  They 
will  suggest  areas  for  joint  action  by  two  or  more  specialized 
agencies  or  other  bodies  having  common  interests.  Each  com- 
mission will  study  the  effect  in  its  particular  field  of  action 
taken  by  other  commissions,  agencies  or  bodies.  In  other  words, 
the  commissions  and  sub-commissions  will  assist  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  its  primary  task  of  formulating  and  co- 
ordinating economic  policies  and  techniques. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  selects  the  countries  which 
are  to  serve  on  the  various  commissions.  In  turn  each  country 
nominates  its  representative  following  consultation  with  the 
Secretary-General.  The  object  of  this  consultation  is  to  achieve, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  a membership  representative  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  expert  knowledge  requisite  for  each  commission. 
As  a matter  of  form  all  nominations  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Council.  Each  of  the  thirty-nine  countries  now  represented  in 
the  commissions  are  at  liberty  to  send  a delegate  either  with 
or  without  instructions.  In  the  latter  case  the  delegate  acts 
entirely  in  his  own  capacity  as  an  individual.  A delegate  may  be 
represented  by  an  alternate,  but  in  this  case,  the  alternate  par- 
ticipates without  vote. 

Provisions  also  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  several  com- 
missions for  the  appointment  of  corresponding  members  to 
serve  in  their  individual  capacity  or  for  participation  without 
vote  by  representatives  of  appropriate  bodies  or  agencies.  After 
some  debate  the  Council  decided  that  since  the  sub-commis- 
sions were  small  technical  bodies  their  members  should  serve 
in  their  personal  capacity  as  individual  experts.  These  members 
are  appointed  by  the  appropriate  commission  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  member’s  government. 

During  the  second  part  of  its  first  session,  in  December, 
1946,  the  Assembly  approved  a recommendation  by  the  Eco- 
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nomic  and  Social  Council  that  travel  expenses  should  be  paid 
by  the  United  Nations  for  all  delegates  to  commissions  and 
sub-commissions.2 

During  1946,  there  were  meetings  of  seven  of  the  nine  com- 
missions and  also  of  the  temporary  Sub-Commission  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  all  commissions 
met  in  nuclear  form.  Their  primary  function  was  the  submis- 
sion of  recommendations  regarding  the  membership  and  scope 
of  the  permanent  commissions.  Each  nuclear  commission  con- 
sisted of  nine  persons  appointed  in  their  personal  capacity. 
Despite  the  necessarily  organizational  character  of  these  meet- 
ings, a number  of  concrete  measures  were  submitted  to  the 
Council  for  action. 

The  nuclear  Economic  and  Employment  Commission 3 was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  economic  reconstruction  of  devas- 
tated areas  and  the  problem  of  control  and  allocation  of  ma- 
chinery for  materials  in  short  supply.  It  also  advanced  proposals 
concerning  relief  needs  following  the  cessation  of  UNRRA. 

The  temporary  Sub-Commission  of  the  Economic  and  Em- 
ployment Commission  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 
Areas  was  the  only  sub-commission  established  in  1946.  It  is 
composed  of  governmental  representatives  of  twenty  States. 
In  order  to  carry  out  its  mission  it  divided  into  two  working 
groups,  one  for  Europe  and  Africa  and  the  other  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East.  Reports  on  Asia  ancf  the  Far  East  are  still  in  a 
preliminary  stage  but  a fairly  comprehensive  initial  report  has 
been  prepared  on  Europe.  The  report,  based  on  field  trips  as 


2.  The  Assembly,  however,  refused  to  approve  a recommendation  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  that  subsistence  allowances  be  granted. 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  actions  taken  by  the  full  Commission  when  it 
met  in  January,  1947,  was  the  instructions  to  its  Sub-Commission  on  Economic 
Development  "td  commence  a study,  in  co-operation  with  the  other  Commis- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  concerned,  with  the 
view  to  making  recommendations  regarding  the  need  for  an  international  code 
relating  to  foreign  investment  which  will  cover  among  other  things  the  pro- 
tection of  economic  and  social  interests  of  the  countries  in  which  investments 
are  to  be  made,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  investors,  both  public  and  private; 
and  conduct  studies  into  the  need  for  and  methods  of  international  incorporation 
of  private  business  firms  conducting  business  operations  on  an  international 
or  a world  scale.” 
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well  as  on  the  study  of  data  supplied  by  the  various  govern- 
ments, deals  with  food  and  agriculture,  housing,  manpower, 
coal,  electric  power,  raw  materials,  machinery  and  equipment, 
transport,  trade  and  financial  needs.  The  time  limit  of  a month 
and  a half  which  the  Sub-Commission  devoted  to  this  omnibus 
subject  precluded  anything  but  a very  general  survey.  It  did, 
however,  serve  to  point  up  some  of  the  problems  and  areas 
for  further  study.  Its  major  recommendations  were  concerned 
with  the  development  of  long  term  projects  such  as  the  utiliza- 
tion of  European  water  power  along  the  lines  of  the  TVA  and 
the  creation  of  suitable  machinery  for  economic  collaboration. 
It  recommended  an  economic  commission  for  Europe.  This  pro- 
posal was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  Decem- 
ber, 1946.  It  urged  that  "the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  at 
its  next  session,  give  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  establishment  of  an  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  and 
an  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.”  This  mat- 
ter is  on  the  agenda  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council. 

The  nuclear  Transport  and  Communications  Commission 
studied  particularly  the  problem  of  international  organization 
in  its  field.  It  recommended  five  specialized  agencies  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  aviation,  telecommunications,  postal  co- 
operation, inland  transport  and  shipping.  The  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  has  already  been  created  and  is 
being  brought  into  relationship  with  the  Council.  Three  of  the 
other  four  fields  are  at  least  partially  covered  by  existing  or- 
ganizations; the  International  Telecommunications  Union,  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  and  the  European  Central  Inland  Trans- 
port Organization. 

The  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council,  created  during 
the  war,  went  out  of  existence  in  October,  1946.  At  its  last 
meeting  the  Council  agreed  that  each  of  its  member  govern- 
ments should  take  appropriate  action  in  requesting  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  convene  a conference  of  all  inter- 
ested governments  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a specialized 
agency  in  this  field.  The  Council  drew  up  a draft  convention 
for  the  proposed  organization.  It  also  proposed  the  creation 
of  a Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council,  operating 
without  funds,  to  serve  during  the  interim  period. 
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The  Economic  and  Social  Council  directed  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  convene  meetings  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  telecom- 
munications and  postal  cooperation  with  a view  to  drafting 
proposals  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  two  organizations 
into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations.  The  Postal  Experts 
met  in  December  and  prepared  a draft  agreement  to  submit 
to  their  Congress  in  May. 

Action  regarding  shipping  and  inland  transport  was  deferred 
pending  a full  study  of  the  problems  by  the  permanent  Com- 
mission. With  regard  to  two  other  recommendations  of  the 
nuclear  Commission,  the  Council  took  affirmative  action.  It 
approved  a study  of  "coordination  of  activities  in  the  fields  of 
aviation,  shipping  and  telecommunications  in  regard  to  safety 
at  sea  and  in  the  air.”  It  also  approved  in  modified  form  a reso- 
lution to  call  an  International  Conference  on  Passport  and 
Frontier  Questions.  A preliminary  meeting  of  experts  has  been 
tentatively  scheduled  to  convene  in  March. 

The  nuclear  Statistical  Commission  laid  particular  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  for  centralizing  and  improving  the  compar- 
ability of  statistical  information.  It  urged  the  creation  of  a cen- 
tral statistical  unit  within  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  departments  and  organs.  It  also  sug- 
gested that  consideration  be  given  to  methods  of  relating  the 
activities  of  quasi-governmental  and  non-governmental  statis- 
tical organizations,  including  regional  organizations,  to  those 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Both  these  recommendations  were  accepted  by  the  Council 
as  well  as  a third  concerning  the  maintenance,  without  interrup- 
tion, by  the  Secretariat  of  the  statistical  activities  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  Council  further  authorized  the  Commission 
to  take  whatever  action  might  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  uniform  minimum  national  standards  on  general 
population  data. 

The  Population  and  Fiscal  Commissions,  fully  constituted, 
were  scheduled  to  hold  their  first  meetings  in  1947  on  February 
6 and  April  28  respectively. 

The  nuclear  Commission  on  Human  Rights  devoted  a con- 
siderable part  of  its  deliberations  to  the  broad  problem  of 
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implementation.  In  the  words  of  its  Chairman  the  Commission 
considered  that  "It  is  only  the  free  information  of  what  hap- 
pens to  people  throughout  the  world  which  can  form  a basis 
for  public  opinion.  And  it  is  public  opinion  which  will  really 
make  it  possible  to  enforce  any  Bill  of  Human  Rights,  and  no 
Bill  of  Human  Rights  will  be  worth  anything  unless  it  is  en- 
forced.” For  this  reason  the  Commission  concentrated  its  atten- 
tion on  the  question  of  public  opinion. 

It  granted  a hearing  to  a number  of  representatives  of  non- 
governmental organizations.  It  proposed  the  creation  of  infor- 
mation groups  within  the  individual  countries — "Members  of 
the  United  Nations  are  invited  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
establishing  information  groups  or  local  human  rights  commit- 
tees within  their  respective  countries  to  collaborate  with  them  in 
furthering  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.” 

The  Commission  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  regional 
conferences  along  the  lines  of  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  War  and  Peace  Problems  held  in  Mexico  City  in  March 
1945.  Such  regional  approaches  afford  not  only  a public  forum 
but  a method  of  coming  to  grips  with  the  concrete  problems 
of  particular  areas.  The  Council  has  authorized  the  permanent 
Commission  to  call  in  ad  hoc  working  groups  of  non-govern- 
mental experts  in  specialized  fields  or  individual  experts  with- 
out further  reference  to  the  Council,  but  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  Council. 

With  regard  to  more  formal  methods  of  implementation  the 
Commission  made  two  recommendations.  It  urged  that,  pend- 
ing the  adoption  of  an  International  Bill  of  Rights,  interna- 
tional treaties  conform  to  the  Charter  provisions  on  Human 
Rights.  It  also  suggested  that  pending  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  an  agency  of  implementation,  the  permanent  Com- 
mission should  be  recognized  as  qualified  to  aid  the  appropriate 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

Finally  the  Commission  recommended  the  assembling  of  cer- 
tain documentation  which  was  specifically  approved  by  the 
Council.  This  comprises  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a 
yearbook  on  law  and  usage  relating  to  human  rights,  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  information  on  the  activities  con- 
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cerning  human  rights  of  all  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
collection  and  publication  of  information  concerning  human 
rights  arising  from  the  Nuremberg  and  Tokyo  trials  of  war 
criminals,  and  the  collection  and  publication  of  plans  and  dec- 
larations on  human  rights  by  specialized  agencies  and  non-gov- 
ernmental national  and  international  organizations. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  met  in  nuclear 
form  as  a Sub-Commission  but  was  later  raised  by  the  Council 
to  a full  Commission.  It  envisaged  a comprehensive,  militant 
program  directed  to  the  objective  of  full  equality  in  all  fields 
of  human  enterprise.  It  recommended  a survey  of  laws  per- 
taining to  the  status  of  women  and  the  practical  application 
of  such  legislation,  polls  to  sound  public  opinion,  a forum  to 
hear  the  views  of  consultative  agents,  the  calling  of  a United 
Nations  Women’s  Conference,  the  international  exchange  of 
all  categories  of  manual  and  intellectual  women  workers,  the 
collection  of  records  on  women’s  affairs  and  the  creation  of  a 
world-wide  public  opinion  through  the  media  of  the  press, 
radio,  publications,  motion  pictures,  etc.  The  Council  referred 
this  program  to  the  permanent  Commission  for  study  and  at 
the  same  time  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  arrange  for 
a complete  and  detailed  study  of  existing  legislation  and  its 
practical  application  concerning  the  status  of  women.  This 
study  will  be  based  on  the  work  started  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1937  with  however  more  emphasis  upon  application. 

The  Social  Commission  has  perhaps  the  most  general  man- 
date of  any  Commission  and  there  is  a tendency  to  allocate  to 
it  any  problems  which  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  other 
Commissions.  Its  report  was  one  of  the  most  substantive  re- 
ceived by  the  Council.  It  included  a census  of  international  or- 
ganizations in  the  social  field,  an  analysis  and  recommendation 
regarding  League  activities  and  a resume  of  urgent  problems 
in  devastated  and  undeveloped  areas.  With  regard  to  the  social 
activities  of  the  League,  the  nuclear  Commission  recommended 
that  these  be  taken  over  by  the  permanent  Commission  and 
expanded.  The  present  program  as  approved  by  the  Council 
includes  study  of  the  following  problems:  Care  of  special 
groups  such  as  children,  the  aged  and  handicapped;  social  serv- 
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ices;  child  welfare;  traffic  in  women  and  children;  crime  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  offenders  in  consultation  with  the 
International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission.4 

With  regard  to  urgent  problems  in  devastated  and  undevel- 
oped areas,  the  permanent  Commission  will  study  methods  of 
dealing  with  questions  raised  by  the  termination  of  UNRRA 
such  as  training  of  social  welfare  personnel,  restoration  of 
social  welfare  activities  and  institutions,  and  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  voluntary  agencies.5  It  will  also  consider  the 
problem  of  setting  up  international  machinery  for  housing  and 
town  and  country  planning. 

The  permanent  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  met  Novem- 
ber 27  to  December  13.  Unlike  the  other  Commissions,  it  was 
not  primarily  concerned  with  delineating  the  particular  scope 
of  its  own  activities  or  of  pioneering  in  new  fields.  The  Perma- 
nent Central  Opium  Board  and  the  Supervisory  Body  of  the 
League  of  Nations  had  operated  for  years  under  a very  precise 
mandate  which  was  being  transferred  in  toto  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  United  Nations.  For  this  reason 
the  Commission  spent  a good  portion  of  its  first  session  discuss- 
ing details  of  the  transfer  and  such  reorganization  as  seemed 
indicated.  It  also  reviewed  the  situation  since  1940  as  the  work 
of  the  League  had  been  sharply  curtailed  during  the  war 
years.  It  studied  particularly  the  problems  of  the  limitation  of 
the  production  of  raw  materials,  opium  smoking  in  the  Far 
East  and  illicit  traffic  and  drug  addiction.  Since  peace  treaties 
with  Japan  are  to  be  negotiated  in  the  near  future  it  was  sug- 
gested that  control  provisions  might  be  included.  It  has  under 
consideration  two  alternate  proposals.  According  to  the  first 
of  these  "a  stock  pile  of  narcotic  drugs  shall  be  established  by 

4.  At  its  January  session,  the  Social  Commission  decided  not  to  consult  with 
this  agency  since  it  numbered  Franco  Spain  among  its  members.  It  was  felt 
that  such  consultation  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  Assembly  Resolution 
on  Spain.  (See  footnote,  page  33) 

5.  At  its  meeting  at  Lake  Success  in  December,  1946,  the  General  Assembly 
passed  a resolution  to  transfer  urgent  UNRRA  welfare  services  to  the  United 
Nations.  An  appropriation  of  $670,000  has  been  made  to  "furnish  advice,  infor- 
mation and  experts  in  response  to  requests  from  countries,  in  order  to  assist 
them  in  the  organization  of  the  administration  of  their  social  services,  including 
the  training  of  social  work  personnel.”  This  represents  the  first  experiment  by 
the  United  Nations  in  rendering  practical  field  service. 
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an  international  authority  at  the  proposed  Far  Eastern  Regional 
Office  of  the  United  Nations,  or  at  some  suitable  center  desig- 
nated by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  The  Charter  of  this 
authority  shall  be  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil.” It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  suggestion  has  many 
similarities  with  that  proposed  for  the  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy including  provision  for  supervision  by  United  Nations 
inspectors.  The  alternative  suggestion  which  is  much  less  radi- 
cal limits  itself  to  the  provision  that  "imports  of  narcotic  drugs 
into  Japan  shall  be  made  only  by  the  Government  of  Japan, 
which  shall  send  all  indents  through  an  Inspectorate  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  United  Nations.” 

With  regard  to  Germany  the  Commission  unanimously 
adopted  a resolution  which  "requests  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  urge  the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  to  recommend  to  the  Allied  Control  Authority  to  take  the 
necessary  measures,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  effective  control  of  narcotics  for  all  Ger- 
many.” The  Commission  pointed  out  that  without  a centralized 
authority  in  Germany  no  effective  control  was  possible. 

The  Commission  also  discussed  the  fact  that  there  were  still 
a few  countries  in  the  world  which  legalized  the  use  of  opium 
for  smoking  and  recommended  "that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  urge  all  countries  which  still  legalize  the  use  of  opium 
for  smoking  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture, internal  traffic  in  and  use  of  such  opium.” 

The  Commission  considered  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
matters  was  the  re-establishment  of  a full  and  adequate  system 
of  reporting.  This  had  inevitably  been  impossible  during  the 
war  years.  It  also  stressed  the  fact  that  effective  control  could 
not  rely  exclusively  upon  legal  and  punitive  measures.  The 
basic  problem  consisted  in  finding  a method  of  eliminating  the 
reasons  for  opium  smoking.  Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
work  of  UNESCO  whose  educational  efforts  could  contribute 
so  much  to  an  atmosphere  of  mental  health. 
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Committees 

The  Council  utilizes  three  types  of  committees:  those  con- 
cerned with  the  organization  and  coordination  functions  of  the 
Council;  those  dealing  with  special  projects,  not  limited  to  the 
membership  of  the  Council;  those  which  are  merely  routine 
committees  to  expedite  consideration  of  the  work  of  the 
Council. 

There  is  a standing  Committee  on  Organization  which  makes 
recommendations  regarding  the  organization  of  the  Council 
and  its  Commissions.  There  is  a standing  Committee  on  Nego- 
tiations with  Specialized  Agencies  and  one  on  Relations  with 
Non-Governmental  Organizations.  The  Council  has  also  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  establish  a standing  Com- 
mittee of  Administrative  Officers  consisting  of  himself  as  Chair- 
man and  the  corresponding  officers  of  the  Specialized  agencies 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  all  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  fullest  and 
most  effective  implementation  of  the  agreements  entered  into 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

During  1946,  the  Council  created  four  special  committees. 
A Technical  Preparatory  Committee  for  an  International  Health 
Conference,  consisting  of  sixteen  experts  in  public  health  met 
in  Paris  from  18  March  to  6 April.  A Special  Committee  on 
Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons  was  set  up  at  the  request  of 
the  General  Assembly.  This  Committee,  consisting  of  twenty 
members,  met  in  London  from  8 April  to  1 June.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a Committee  on  the  Finances  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  which  met  from  6 July  to  20  July.  A 
Preparatory  Committee  for  an  International  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Employment,  consisting  of  18  members,  met  in 
London  from  15  October  to  26  November. 

Agreements  with  Specialized  Agencies 

Through  its  twelve  member  Committee  on  Negotiations,  the 
Council  prepared  draft  agreements  with  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  the  International  Labour  Organization, 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ- 
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ization.  Negotiations  with  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  preliminary  stages.  Both 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund,  while  anxious  to  continue  and  intensify 
practical  cooperation,  consider  that  they  have  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  formulate  the  appropriate  character  and 
scope  of  their  future  relations  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  four  agreements6  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil, the  agencies  concerned  and  by  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
vide for  the  closest  possible  cooperation. 

The  United  Nations  may  send  representatives,  without  vote, 
to  all  meetings  of  the  agencies  and  they  in  turn  may  attend 
meetings  of  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations,  relevant  to  the 
particular  agency’s  field.  Both  parties  to  the  agreement  may 
submit  items  for  insertion  on  each  other’s  agenda  as  well  as 
having  the  privilege  of  making  written  statements  and  recom- 
mendations. Any  formal  recommendation  by  the  United  Na- 
tions requires  a report  from  the  agency  upon  action  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendation.  There  is  to  be  a full  ex- 
change of  information,  including  regular  reports  from  the 
agencies.  Each  agency  agrees  "to  cooperate  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  furnishing  such  information  and  render- 
ing such  assistance  to  the  Security  Council  as  that  Council  may 
request,  including  assistance  in  carrying  out  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.’’ 

Statistical  methods  and  personnel  policies  are  to  be  as  uni- 
form as  possible.  Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  integrating  the  budgets  of  all  the  specialized  agencies 
in  the  general  budget  of  the  United  Nations  as  was  done  with 
the  International  Labour  Organization  under  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  the  meantime  there  are  provisions  for  consultation 
in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budgets  of  the  agencies  and 
for  review  and  recommendation  by  the  United  Nations. 

6.  Ratification  of  the  agreements  with  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  exclusion  by  that  Organization  of  Franco  Spain  from  its 
membership  in  accordance  with  the  Assembly  Resolution  of  December  12,  1946. 
It  is  recommended  that  "the  Franco  Government  of  Spain  be  debarred  from 
membership  in  international  agencies  established  by  or  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations.” 
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While  the  agreements  determine  the  relationship  between 
the  agencies  and  the  United  Nations,  they  do  not  in  any  way 
give  the  latter  the  right  to  control  policies.  Each  agency  is  an 
independent  body  recognized  by  the  United  Nations  as  com- 
petent in  its  particular  field.  The  only  limitation  concerns  mem- 
bership. Most  of  the  specialized  agencies  are  open  to  states 
which  are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations.  However,  the 
United  Nations  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  a non-member 
state  from  any  agency  with  which  it  is  in  relationship  should 
it  so  desire.  All  four  of  the  agreements  permit  the  agencies  to 
request  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  This  is  not  a right  but  a privilege  extended  by  the 
United  Nations  which  may  be  withdrawn. 

Both  the  United  Nations  and  the  agencies  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  International  Labour  Organization,  are  young 
and  relatively  inexperienced.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  chart  the 
exact  course  of  their  development  and  hence  determine  closely 
the  nature  of  the  ultimate  relationship  which  will  prove  most 
workable  and  fruitful.  For  this  reason  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments between  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies 
are  couched  to  allow  for  flexibility  and  growth.  There  is  a 
special  article  which  provides  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Director  of  the  agency  agree  to  enter 
into  such  supplementary  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  "in 
the  light  of  the  operating  experience  of  the  two  organizations.” 

Consultation  with  non-governmental  organizations 

The  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  affects  the 
basic  pattern  of  human  life.  The  translation  of  its  programs 
depends  upon  the  farmer  and  worker  and  businessman.  With- 
out their  understanding  and  cooperation  there  is  little  hope  of 
effecting  the  peaceful  readjustment  to  a one  world  economy.  It 
is,  therefore,  particularly  important  that  the  Council  maintain 
close  contact  with  representatives  of  the  major  organized  non- 
governmental groups  both  as  a means  of  channeling  informa- 
tion on  the  work  of  the  Council  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
and  also  to  bring  to  the  Council  cognizance  of  their  practical 
problems  and  needs. 
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For  this  purpose  the  Council  set  up  a Committee  of  twelve 
on  Arrangements  for  Consultation  with  Non-governmental 
Organizations.  This  Committee  worked  out  the  initial  steps 
and  has  since  been  succeeded  by  a permanent  screening  Com- 
mittee of  six  which  now  consists  of  China,  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the  Council.  This  Committee 
is  assisted  by  the  Assistant  Secretaries-General  for  economic  and 
social  affairs  respectively. 

There  are  three  main  criteria  which  govern  the  Council  in 
admittting  an  organization  on  a consultative  basis.  The  organ- 
ization must  be  concerned  with  matters  which  fall  within  the 
competence  of  the  Council;  its  aims  and  purposes  must  be  in 
conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  it  must 
represent  a substantial  portion  of  the  organized  persons  within 
its  particular  field  and  its  representatives  must  have  authority 
to  speak  for  the  membership. 

Normally  such  consultation  will  take  place  only  with  inter- 
national organizations,  as  it  seemed  more  appropriate  for  na- 
tional bodies  to  express  their  views  either  through  their  own 
governments  or  through  an  international  organization  of  which 
they  were  members.  However,  an  exception  has  already  been 
made  in  the  case  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which 
was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  original  Assembly  resolution 
of  February  14.  Consultative  arrangements  may  be  made  with 
such  national  organizations  provided  that  they  represent  a field 
not  already  covered  by  an  international  organization  or  have 
special  experience  which  would  be  useful  to  the  Council. 

Arrangements  for  consultation  fall  into  three  categories  de- 
pending upon  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the  particular  organ- 
ization. Those  which  "have  a basic  interest  in  most  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Council,  and  are  closely  linked  with  the  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  areas  which  they  represent’’  have  substan- 
tially the  same  privileges  accorded  to  them  as  to  the  specialized 
agencies.  They  may  send  observers  to  all  public  meetings  of 
the  Council;  submit  questions  for  insertion  in  the  provisional 
agenda;  circulate  written  communications  to  members  of  the 
Council.  They  may  also  be  invited  to  consult  with  a standing 
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committee  or  to  present  their  views  to  the  full  Council  should 
the  Council  so  desire. 

Organizations  which  "have  a special  competence  but  are 
concerned  specifically  with  only  a few  of  the  fields  of  activity 
covered  by  the  Council”  and  those  which  are  "primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  public  opinion  and  with  the 
dissemination  of  information”  are  more  limited  in  their  priv- 
ileges. They  may  send  observers  to  public  meetings  but  their 
communications  will  not  automatically  be  distributed.  Such 
communications  will  be  listed  and  circulated  only  at  the  request 
of  a member  of  the  Council.  Both  these  latter  groups  will  have 
their  principal  dealings  not  directly  with  the  Council  but  with 
a committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  or  with  the  appropriate 
commission. 

The  four  organizations  with  which  arrangements  for  consul- 
tation have  been  completed  are  all  in  the  first  group,  known 
as  "Category  (a).”  They  are:  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance,  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

World  Health  Organization 

When  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  assumed  its  func- 
tions in  January,  1946,  one  of  the  most  pressing  tasks  before 
it  was  the  creation  of  an  international  health  organization.  Of 
the  four  principal  bodies  in  this  field,  two  were  going  out  of 
existence  and  two  were  limited  in  scope.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions health  organization  had  curtailed  its  activities  to  the 
minimum  during  the  war  and  was  due  to  cease  them  completely 
when  the  League  formally  terminated  its  existence.  The  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  which  had 
been  responsible  for  the  international  sanitary  conventions,  cer- 
tain health  and  welfare  services  to  UNRRA  recipient  countries, 
as  well  as  for  health  and  social  services  to  refugees  was  also 
completing  most  of  its  activities  by  the  end  of  1946.  The  Office 
International  d’Hygiene  Publique  had,  prior  to  UNRRA,  as  its 
primary  responsibility  the  enforcement  and  periodic  revision  of 
the  International  Sanitary  Convention.  This  comprised,  on  the 
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one  hand,  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  restriction  of 
quarantine  measures  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  The  Office  was  not  set  up  to  assume  the 
broader  responsibilities  required  for  an  international  health 
agency.  The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  operated  only  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Unless  quick  action  were  taken,  there  would  be  no  effective 
international  health  body  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1946.  At 
the  same  time,  postwar  conditions  had  greatly  magnified  the 
dangers  to  all  countries  of  epidemic  diseases.  There  was  famine 
in  many  areas  and  almost  everywhere  populations  exhausted 
by  years  of  under-nourishment  and  strain.  Houses,  water  sup- 
plies and  sewage  systems  had  been  destroyed.  Great  masses  of 
people  were  migrating  from  one  region  to  another.  Aviation 
was  increasing  the  dangers  of  the  transfer  of  diseases  from  one 
country  to  another.  Never  before  had  the  potentialities  for 
disaster  been  greater. 

It  was  with  a full  realization  of  these  facts  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  moved  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  establish  the 
necessary  machinery.  The  Preparatory  Committee  of  health  ex- 
perts which  met  in  Paris  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  laying 
the  foundations  for  a single  world  health  organization.  In  no 
field  is  unification  at  once  more  essential  and  more  feasible. 
There  are  no  tariff  barriers  against  imported  diseases.  Basic 
problems  are  common  to  all  countries.  Scientific  knowledge  is 
universal  in  applicability.  The  malaria  or  yellow  fever  mosquito 
is  the  least  political  of  animals  and  the  one  upon  which  it  is 
easiest  to  reach  accord  for  common  action. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  made  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  agenda  and  composition  of  the  International  Health 
Conference,  prepared  a draft  constitution  of  a new  world  health 
organization  and  also  suggested  alternative  methods  of  relat- 
ing or  integrating  existing  international  bodies.  In  addition,  it 
considered  plans  for  the  taking  over  of  the  health  functions  of 
the  League,  the  Office  and  UNRRA. 

The  Committee  concluded  its  meetings  on  April  6.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  considered  the  report  at  the  end  of 
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May  and  on  June  19  the  International  Health  Conference  met 
in  New  York.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the  fifty-one 
United  Nations  and  observers  from  thirteen  non-member  states, 
the  Allied  Control  Authorities  for  Germany,  Japan  and  Korea 
and  ten  international  organizations. 

The  Conference  created  the  instruments  for  a World  Health 
Organization.  It  made  preparations  for  the  taking  over  of  the 
health  work  of  the  League  and  of  UNRJRA  and  for  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Office  into  the  new  organization.  It  further  provided 
for  the  development  of  regional  organizations  within  the  par- 
ent body.  The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  other  existing 
regional  health  organizations  will  thus  be  gradually  trans- 
formed from  autonomous  bodies  into  regional  offices  of  the 
Organization. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  provisions  regarding  member- 
ship is  not  reflected  in  any  other  specialized  agency.  It  provides 
that  "territories  or  groups  of  territories  which  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  their  international  relations  may  be 
admitted  as  Associate  Members  by  the  Health  Assembly  upon 
application  made  on  behalf  of  such  territory  or  group  of  terri- 
tories by  the  Member  or  other  authority  having  responsibility 
for  their  international  relations.” 

The  functions  of  the  World  Health  Organization  are  set  out 
in  the  Constitution  as  follows:  "To  act  as  the  directing  and 
coordinating  authority  on  international  health.”  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  to  "establish  and  maintain  effective  collaboration  with 
the  United  Nations,  specialized  agencies,  governmental  health 
administrations,  professional  groups  and  such  other  organiza- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  appropriate.” 

The  WHO  is  "to  establish  and  maintain  such  administrative 
and  technical  service  as  may  be  required,  including  epidemio- 
logical and  statistical  service.”  It  is  specifically  empowered  to 
establish  and  revise  international  nomenclatures  of  disease,  of 
causes  of  death  and  public  health  practices;  to  standardize  diag- 
nostic procedures  and  international  standards  for  foods,  bio- 
logical, pharmacological  and  similar  products;  and  "to  propose 
conventions,  agreements  and  regulations  and  make  recommen- 
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dations  with  respect  to  international  health  matters” — these 
regulations  to  come  into  force  automatically  for  all  member 
states  which  do  not  reject  or  make  reservations  in  regard  to 
them  within  a specified  period  of  time. 

The  scope  of  the  Organization  is  very  broadly  defined,  in- 
cluding not  only  control  of  epidemic  disease  but  also  promo- 
tion of  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare,  furtherance  of 
activities  in  the  field  of  mental  health,  prevention  of  accidental 
injuries,  improvement  of  nutrition,  housing,  sanitation,  recrea- 
tion and  economic  or  working  conditions,  study  and  report  on 
"administrative  and  social  techniques  affecting  public  health 
and  medical  care  from  preventive  and  curative  points  of  view, 
including  hospital  services  and  social  security.”  Furthermore, 
the  Organization  is  specifically  empowered  to  "promote  and 
conduct  research  in  the  field  of  health”;  "to  promote  improved 
standards  of  teaching  and  training  in  health,  medical  and  re- 
lated professions,  and  to  assist  in  developing  an  informed  pub- 
lic opinion  among  all  peoples  on  matters  of  health.” 

The  Organization  is  not  limited  to  general  functions  affect- 
ing all  peoples.  It  is  specifically  empowered  "to  assist  govern- 
ments, upon  request,  in  strengthening  health  services”;  "to 
furnish  appropriate  technical  assistance  and,  in  emergencies, 
necessary  aid  upon  the  request  or  acceptance  of  governments”; 
and  "to  provide,  or  assist  in  providing,  upon  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations,  health  services  and  facilities  to  special  groups, 
such  as  the  peoples  of  trust  territories.” 

Since  the  Organization  does  not  come  into  force  until  26 
nations  have  accepted  the  Constitution,  an  Interim  Commission 
of  eighteen  States  has  been  set  up.  This  Commission  operates 
on  a loan  of  $300,000  from  the  United  Nations  for  1946  and 
$1,000,000  for  1947.  In  addition,  $1,500,000  of  UNRRA  funds 
have  been  turned  over  to  it  to  carry  on  the  health  functions  of 
UNRRA  exclusive  of  the  supply  program  and  the  care  of  dis- 
placed persons. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  during  the  Conference 
and  its  second  in  Geneva  from  November  4 to  13,  1946.  Dur- 
ing these  meetings  it  devoted  its  major  attention  to  three  sub- 
jects: technical  arrangements  for  the  transfer  from  other  or- 
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ganizations  of  such  functions  as  it  was  assuming;  discussion  of 
relationships  both  with  the  United  Nations  and  with  other 
specialized  agencies;  the  setting  up  of  an  immediate  program 
of  activity.  From  UNRRA  the  Commission  inherits  responsi- 
bility for  the  1944  Sanitary  Conventions;  the  furnishing  of 
technical  advice,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis and  malaria,  to  UNRRA  receiving  countries,  with 
special  emphasis  on  China;  the  granting  of  scholarships  to 
technical  personnel  of  these  countries ; and  the  development  of 
a health  training  program  in  Ethiopia.  The  Commission  will 
carry  on  these  functions  subject  to  approval  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned  and  within  the  limitations  of  the  budget  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  From  the  Office,  the  Commission  takes 
over  the  receiving  and  dissemination  to  governments  of  data 
relating  to  the  occurrence  of  outbreaks  of  diseases  and  epi- 
demics as  well  as  the  continuation  of  Office  publications.  Two 
of  the  major  activities  to  be  taken  over  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions are  the  international  standardization  of  biological  products 
and  the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of  epidemio- 
logical information. 

With  regard  to  its  relationship  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  specialized  agencies,  the  Commission  laid  down  certain 
principles.  It  studied  existing  agreements  between  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  and  decided  that  on  three  matters 
it  should,  because  of  the  peculiar  technical  nature  of  its  opera- 
tions, have  greater  independence  than  that  previously  accorded 
to  specialized  agencies.  Cooperation  with  the  Security  Council 
should  be  within  the  limits  "compatible  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.”  This  proviso  was  insisted 
upon  as  there  was  a feeling  that  the  political  activities  of  the 
Security  Council  might  conceivably  conflict  with  the  objectives 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  The  second  point  concerned 
the  question  of  the  review  of  the  budget  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. While  the  Commission  was  quite  willing  for  the  United 
Nations  to  review  the  administrative  budget,  it  felt  that  the 
operational  budget  was  a highly  technical  matter  which  could 
only  be  passed  on  by  experts.  The  third  point  was  the  question 
of  membership.  Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
number  of  other  States  stressed  the  importance  of  universality 
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of  membership  in  the  World  Health  Organization.  For  this 
reason  the  Commission  agreed  that  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization Assembly  should  be  the  unique  judge  of  fitness  for 
membership. 

The  Commission  stressed  the  importance  of  close  working 
arrangements  with  appropriate  specialized  agencies  to  prevent 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  permit  joint  action.  Nutrition  and 
rural  hygiene,  for  example,  are  two  areas  of  joint  interest  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  The  International  Labour  Organization  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  have  a number  of  common  meeting 
grounds  including  industrial  hygiene  and  provisions  for  health 
care  and  medical  services.  ICAO  is  interested  in  the  Sanitary 
Conventions  for  aerial  navigation.  The  work  of  UNESCO  and 
WHO  are  very  closely  related,  the  former  being  responsible 
for  the  basic  sciences  and  the  latter  for  the  medical  and  health 
sciences.  In  order  to  achieve  the  necessary  dovetailing  of  pro- 
grams it  was  agreed  that  in  addition  to  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  mutual  representation,  there  should  be  joint  commit- 
tees of  experts  on  matters  requiring  close  collaboration. 

In  order  to  formulate  a working  program  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  Commission  set  up  a number  of  committees.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  concerned  with  administrative  matters,  there  are 
to  be  Committees  on  Biological  Standardization;  Quarantine; 
Narcotic  Drugs;  Malaria;  Pilgrimage  Clauses  of  Sanitary  Con- 
ventions; Revision  of  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death  and 
on  the  Establishment  of  International  List  of  Causes  of  Mor- 
bidity. 

International  Refugee  Organization 

When  the  war  ended,  there  were  several  million  human 
beings  in  Europe  and  Asia  who  had  been  deported  from  their 
homes  as  forced  labor  or  who  had  fled  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
vading army  or  because  their  homes  and  livelihood  had  been 
destroyed.  These  unfortunate  refugees  and  displaced  persons 
became  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Allied  Occupying  Mili- 
tary Authorities  and  of  UNRRA  wherever  these  bodies  op- 
erated. The  Army  provided  food  and  housing;  UNRRA  offi- 
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dais  administered  the  camps,  arranged  for  repatriation  includ- 
ing transportation  for  as  many  as  could  and  wished  to  return, 
and  was  responsible  for  all  welfare  activities. 

The  approaching  termination  of  UNRRA  made  it  impera- 
tive to  find  some  substitute  body  to  continue  and  complete  the 
job  of  reintegrating  these  individuals  into  a normal  community 
life.  The  Inter-Governmental  Committee  on  Refugees  which 
had  been  created  in  1938,  though  still  active,  had  neither  the 
funds  nor  the  machinery  to  deal  with  so  vast  a problem.  The 
Council,  therefore,  set  up  the  Special  Committee  on  Refugees 
and  Displaced  Persons. 

This  Committee  and  the  one  on  Finances  prepared  a draft 
constitution  and  budget  for  a proposed  International  Refugee 
Organization  with  the  usual  provision  for  an  interim  prepara- 
tory commission.  The  reports  of  these  Committees  were  de- 
bated and  modified  through  two  sessions  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  during  the  second  part  of  the  first  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  contrast  to  the  harmonious  development  of  plans  for  a 
World  Health  Organization,  the  proposals  concerning  the  In- 
ternational Refugee  Organization  were  the  subject  of  long  and 
heated  debates.  There  was  general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a temporary  international  organization  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem. There  was  also  wide  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the 
earliest  possible  solution  of  the  problem.  Protracted  residence 
in  displaced  persons  camps  was  demoralizing  to  the  inmates 
and  a reproach  to  the  conscience  of  the  world.  Such  residence 
also  served  as  a constant  irritant  to  the  countries  in  which  the 
camps  were  located  because  of  the  effect  both  actual  and  po- 
tential upon  the  economy  of  these  countries. 

The  basic  disagreement  centered  around  the  categories  of 
refugees  to  be  assisted  and  the  nature  of  that  assistance.  By 
the  late  spring  of  1946,  the  displaced  persons  remaining  in 
European  camps  were  largely  Slavs.  The  Slavic  nations  des- 
perately needed  manpower.  They  had  suffered  extensive  devas- 
tation and  had  lost  millions  of  men.  They  also  had  political 
problems.  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  had  emerged  from  the  war 
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with  new  forms  of  government  and  were  still  facing  active 
minority  opposition.  The  Soviet  Union  had  incorporated  the 
independent  states  of  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Estonia  into  its 
own  territory.  The  loss  of  independent  status  inevitably  pro- 
voked some  resistance.  Furthermore  the  Soviet  Union  was  faced 
with  a certain  amount  of  internal  unrest  due  at  least  in  part 
to  the  poverty,  hunger  and  hardships  wrought  by  the  war. 

It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  Slavic  states  should,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  anxious  to  secure  the  return  of  the  maximum 
number  possible  of  their  nationals,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
prevent  the  succor  of  individuals  whose  hostility  might  menace 
national  security.  There  was  also  a deep  conviction  that  the 
abandonment  of  one’s  country  or  nationality  was  a criminal  act. 

The  Slavic  states,  therefore,  demanded,  in  essence,  that  no 
assistance  be  rendered  to  any  individual  hostile  to  the  present 
government  in  his  country  of  origin.  They  also  insisted  that  the 
proposed  Organization  devote  itself  exclusively  to  repatriation. 
Any  individual  who  refused  to  be  repatriated  should  no  longer 
be  the  concern  of  the  Organization. 

Opposed  to  this  point  of  view  were  most  of  the  other  na- 
tions. Their  nationals  were  not  involved  to  any  extent  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chinese  whose  primary  concern  was  transpor- 
tation for  repatriation.  The  refugees  presented  neither  a threat 
to  security  nor  a source  of  desired  manpower.  France,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  had  a distinct  interest 
in  an  early  solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  The  cost  of  food 
and  shelter  fell  to  a large  extent  upon  their  armies  of  occupa- 
tion which  were  also  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
Moreover,  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
were  bending  every  effort  to  promote  the  economic  recovery  of 
Italy  and  Austria  in  which  many  of  the  camps  were  located. 
Any  exclusion  of  refugees  from  assistance  by  the  Refugee 
Organization  would,  therefore,  merely  increase  the  burdens  to 
be  borne  by  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
Insistence  on  repatriation,  furthermore,  ran  counter  to  a very 
basic  principle,  particularly  insofar  as  the  Western  Democracies 
were  concerned.  Over  hundreds  of  years  there  had  grown  up 
the  tradition  of  political  asylum. 
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These  nations,  therefore,  insisted  that  assistance  be  rendered 
to  any  refugee  of  non-German  origin  who  could  not  be  proven 
to  be  a traitor,  war  criminal  or  Quisling.  They  also  demanded 
the  right  of  resettlement  for  any  individual  eligible  for  assis- 
tance who  had  valid  reason  for  not  returning  home.  These 
reasons  might  be  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  present  govern- 
ment in  his  country  or  the  fact  that  the  war  had  swept  away 
his  home  and  livelihood. 

This  conflict  of  viewpoint  between  the  Slavic  nations  and 
the  others  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  while  the  refugees 
were  largely  Slavs  the  majority  of  camps  lay  within  the 
American,  English  and  French  zones  of  occupation.  As  a re- 
sult there  arose  endless  discussion  as  to  who  should  determine 
eligibility  for  assistance,  who  had  the  right  to  determine  the 
existence  of  war  criminals,  Quislings  and  traitors,  and  finally, 
who  should  inform  the  refugees  regarding  conditions  in  their 
own  countries  in  a manner  which  would  at  least  attempt  an 
impartial  factual  picture. 

In  the  end  the  non-Slavic  majority  prevailed.  However,  a 
number  of  restrictive  clauses  were  inserted  tending  to  increase 
specific  categories  of  those  ineligble  for  assistance  and  to  limit 
resettlement.  But  the  most  serious  restriction  on  resettlement 
is  contained  in  the  budget  proviso  that  contributions  for  large 
scale  resettlement  are  purely  voluntary  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
pulsory nature  of  administrative  and  operational  expenses. 

Though  by  no  means  a perfect  instrument  the  Constitution 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  does  create  machin- 
ery for  the  care  and  re-establishment  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  uprooted  and  homeless  human  beings.  It  provides  that  pend- 
ing repatriation  or  resettlement  "genuine  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  . . . should  be  protected  in  their  rights  and 
legitimate  interests  and  should  receive  care  and  assistance,  and 
so  far  as  possible  should  be  put  to  useful  employment  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evil  and  anti-social  consequences  of  con- 
tinued idleness.”  Those  who  are  willing  to  return  home  will 
be  encouraged  to  do  so,  their  transportation  arranged  and  90 
days  food  supply  provided  if  they  are  going  into  a food  defi- 
cient area.  Those  who  do  not  for  valid  reasons  wish  to  be  re- 
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patriated  will  be  resettled  in  another  country.  This  involves 
not  only  negotiations  with  governments  to  secure  the  right  of 
immigration  and  arrangements  for  transportation  to  their  des- 
tination but  also  supervision  to  safeguard  the  individual  after 
resettlement.  Until  the  refugee  enjoys  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  his  new  country  or  is  satisfactorily  established,  the 
Organization  bears  the  responsibility  for  ensuring  his  protec- 
tion against  discrimination  or  mistreatment. 

The  Organization  will  have  wide  powers  including  the  right 
to  receive  and  disburse  private  and  public  funds;  to  acquire 
land  and  buildings,  to  enter  into  contractual  relationship  with 
governments  or  with  occupation  or  control  authorities.  It  will 
have  an  administrative  budget  of  $4,800,000,  an  operational 
budget  of  $151,051,000,  and  a large  scale  resettlement  budget 
of  $5,000,000  if  voluntary  contributions  are  forthcoming. 

International  Trade  Organization 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  proclaims  as  one  of  its 
aims  "higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment  and  con- 
ditions of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development.”  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  achievement  of  this  objective  rests  with  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  During  its  first  session  it  rec- 
ognized that  the  major  hope  for  success  lay  in  the  expansion  of 
international  trade.  One  of  its  first  acts,  therefore,  was  the 
creation  of  a preparatory  committee  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
international  conference  on  trade  and  employment. 

The  principle  that  international  trade  is  not  only  beneficial 
to  national  economies  but  is,  in  fact,  the  keynote  of  domestic 
prosperity,  is  just  beginning  to  be  accepted.  Two  theories  have 
militated  against  its  acceptance.  Low  paid  labor  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  been  said,  will  be  able  to  produce  cheap  goods  with 
which  the  local  industries  of  importing  countries  will  not  be 
able  to  compete.  This  fear  resulted  in  the  tariff  barriers  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  which  throttled  national  trade  and  ended 
in  a form  of  national  starvation,  cutting  off  raw  materials,  semi- 
and  fully  finished  goods  required  both  for  consumption  and 
production.  The  other  theory  is  based  on  the  tenet  held  by 
industrial  countries  that  agricultural  countries  must  not  be 
allowed  to  compete  in  the  industrial  field.  This  fear  of  com- 
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petition  has  been  an  influential  factor  in  maintaining  the  low 
economic  levels  prevalent  in  agricultural  regions. 

These  theories  are  slowly  giving  way  before  the  accumu- 
lated evidence  of  their  falsity.  "What  counts  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  money  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  but  money  cost 
per  unit  of  production.  American  automobile  workers  receive 
wages  about  three  times  as  high  as  those  paid  in  England,  but 
a British  automobile  of  superior  quality  costs  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  a comparable  American  car.  It  is  the  efficiency  and  skill 
of  American  labor  that  makes  it  possible  to  pay  good  wages 
and  still  undersell  other  nations  on  many  products.”7  As  re- 
gards the  other  theory  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  export 
figures  themselves.  The  best  customers  are  the  highly  indus- 
trialized countries  like  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  the  purchasing  power.  In  the  second  place,  the  more 
intricate  the  economy  the  greater  both  the  needs  and  the  desires. 

In  1934,  Secretary  Hull’s  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  were 
launched  in  the  effort  to  break  down  some  of  the  obstacles  to 
international  economic  relations.  Though  largely  in  the  nature 
of  palliatives,  they  did  serve  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  provided  an  earnest  of  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  when  the  time  was  ripe.  These 
Agreements  were  extended  for  the  fourth  time  in  1945  and 
during  that  same  year,  the  United  States  published  and  trans- 
mitted to  governments  for  their  consideration  its  "Proposals 
for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment.”  The  Pro- 
posals embodied  the  idea  that  an  international  trade  organiza- 
tion should  be  established  to  regulate  and  promote  world  trade 
in  accordance  with  an  agreed  set  of  rules. 

The  United  States  document  formed  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
cussions held  by  the  United  Nations  Preparatory  Committee 
when  it  met  in  London.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council’s 
resolution  of  February  18,  directed  the  Committee  to  consider: 

"(A)  International  Agreements  relating  to: 

"(a)  The  achievement  and  maintenance  of  high  stable  levels 
of  employment  and  economic  activity. 

7.  The  Share  of  Labor  in  World  Trade,  Robert  L.  Gulick,  Jr.  International 
Conciliation,  No.  425,  Nov.  1946v 
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"(b)  Regulations,  restrictions  and  discriminations  affecting  in- 
ternational trade. 

"(c)  Restrictive  business  practices,  and 

"(d)  Inter-governmental  commodity  arrangements. 

"(B)  The  establishment  of  an  International  Trade  Organization, 
as  a specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  having  responsibili- 
ties in  the  fields  of  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  above.” 

The  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  International  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment  met  from  October  15  to  November 
26  and  laid  the  plans  for  the  Conference  which  will  be  held 
in  the  autumn  of  1947.  The  Committee  drew  up  a preliminary 
draft  of  the  Charter  for  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
This  draft  has  been  further  elaborated  by  a Drafting  Commit- 
tee which  met  at  Lake  Success  on  January  20,  1947.  The  re- 
drafted provisions,  as  well  as  alternatives  where  agreement  was 
not  possible,  will  be  submitted  to  the  Preparatory  Committee 
when  it  reconvenes  in  Geneva  on  April  8.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Preparatory  Committee  will  sponsor  negotiations  for  tariff 
reductions.  Invitations  to  take  part  in  these  negotiations  have 
already  been  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government  and 
multilateral  negotiations  narrowed  down  to  a country-by-coun- 
try  and  product-by-product  basis  will  also  begin  immediately. 
At  the  Geneva  meeting  efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  signa- 
tures to  a general  tariff  agreement.  If  this  can  be  achieved  the 
signatories  will  form  the  nucleus  of  an  Interim  Tariff  Com- 
mittee that  might  begin  operations  pending  the  setting  up  of 
the  International  Trade  Organization.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  has  also  been  requested  to  appoint  an  interim  coordi- 
nating Committee  for  International  Commodity  Arrangements. 

The  proposed  draft  of  the  Charter  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization  recognizes  clearly  the  implications  of  a one  world 
economy.  Among  its  purposes  are: 

"To  promote  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational commercial  policies  and  relations  through  consulta- 
tion and  collaboration  among  Members,”  and  "to  enable  Mem- 
bers to  avoid  recourse  to  measures  destructive  of  world  com- 
merce by  providing,  on  a reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous 
basis,  expanding  opportunites  for  their  trade  and  economic  de- 
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velopment.”  Each  member  is  obligated  to  "take  action  designed 
to  achieve  and  maintain  full  and  productive  employment  and 
high  and  stable  levels  of  effective  demand  within  their  own 
jurisdictions  through  measures  appropriate  to  their  political 
and  economic  institutions  and  compatible  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  Organization.” 

The  concept  of  an  expanding  economy,  as  opposed  to  the 
restrictive  practices  which  dominated  the  interwar  period,  finds 
particular  expression  in  two  articles.  The  Organization  shall 
"encourage  and  assist  the  industrial  and  general  economic  de- 
velopment of  Member  countries,  particularly  of  those  still  in 
the  early  stages  of  industrial  development.”  Arrangements 
shall  also  be  made  to  "open  a membership  in  the  Organization 
to  the  United  Nations  on  behalf  of  the  Trust  Territories  for 
which  the  United  Nations  is  the  administering  authority.” 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  cover  tariff  reduction  pro- 
cedures, the  elimination  of  preferential  trade  treatment  and 
quantitative  restrictions,  restrictive  business  practices  carried 
out  by  monopolistic  agreement,  and  international  commodity 
agreements.  All  of  the  provisions  are  designed  to  remove, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  obstacles  to  free  trade  on  equal  terms 
by  all  the  member  nations.  This  principle,  however,  is  still  sub- 
ject to  a number  of  reservations.  Almost  every  obligation  under 
the  proposed  Charter  has  its  escape  clause  permitting  restric- 
tive action  by  a member  in  the  interests  of  its  own  economy 
should  this  appear  to  be  threatened.  Many  countries  are  afraid 
to  relinquish  present  restrictions  because  of  balance  of  pay- 
ment difficulties  or  because  of  the  fear  that  their  trade  commit- 
ments might  be  endangered  by  trade  fluctuations  and  depres- 
sion. There  is  a tendency  for  underdeveloped  countries  to 
build  up  new  national  barriers  in  order  to  protect  their  infant 
industries  from  world  competition. 

The  proposed  International  Trade  Organization  is  definitely 
not  of  itself  a panacea  for  the  world’s  economic  ills.  It  is  a piece 
of  carefully  wrought  machinery  whose  usefulness  will  depend 
upon  the  practical  understanding  by  nations  of  the  principles 
it  embodies.  Like  the  United  Nations,  itself,  success  will  rest 
in  no  small  degree  upon  public  opinion.  The  provisions  for 
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detailed  reporting  on  all  measures  affecting  trade  and  for  con- 
sultation prior  to  any  action  by  any  member  which  might  affect 
the  economy  of  another  nation  are  two  of  the  chief  assets.  The 
major  liability  is  probably  the  non-participation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Committee.  This  has 
resulted  in  only  the  sketchiest  consideration  in  the  draft  Charter 
of  the  whole  problem  of  the  relationship  of  state  trading  enter- 
prises and  state  monopolies  to  the  private  enterprise  systems. 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  COMMISSIONS  TO 
SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


The  inter-relationship  of  all  aspects  of  the  social  and  economic  fields 
is  extremely  close.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  delineate  sharply 
the  scope  of  either  the  commissions  or  the  specialized  agencies.  How- 
ever, since  the  primary  function  of  the  commissions  is  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  the  specialized  agencies,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  indicate 
the  particular  interests  of  each  commission  in  the  work  of  the  various 
agencies.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  commissions  and  agencies  are  not 
parallel.  Statistics,  for  example,  is  a common  denominator  of  all  activi- 
ties. Thus  the  Statistical  Commission  is  directly  concerned  with  all  the 
specialized  agencies.  Narcotics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a particular  sub- 
ject. The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  therefore,  is  primarily  con- 
cerned only  with  the  World  Health  Organization  and  less  directly  with 
UNESCO.  While,  as  it  has  been  said,  most  commissions  serve  as  ad- 
visory co-ordinating  bodies,  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  how- 
ever, has  a direct  mandate  to  achieve  international  control  of  narcotic 
drugs  without  primary  reliance  upon  any  specialized  agency. 
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APPENDICES 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COOPERATION 


Article  55 

United  Nations  With  a view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of  stability 
Objectives  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall  promote: 

(a)  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and  de- 
velopment; 

(b)  solutions  of  international  economic,  social, 
health,  and  related  problems;  and  international  cul- 
tural and  educational  co-operation;  and 

(c)  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 


Article  56 

Obligations  All  Members  pledge  themselves  to  take  joint  and  sep- 

oj  Member  arate  action  in  co-operation  with  the  Organization  for 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Article  55. 


Relationship 

with 

Specialized 

Agencies 


Article  57 

1.  The  various  specialized  agencies,  established  by  inter- 
governmental agreement  and  having  wide  international 
responsibilities,  as  defined  in  their  basic  instruments,  in 
economic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  health,  and  re- 
lated fields,  shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  63. 

2.  Such  agencies  thus  brought  mto  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations  are  hereinafter  referred  to  as  special- 
ized agencies. 

Article  58 

The  Organization  shall  make  recommendations  for 
the  co-ordination  of  the  policies  and  activities  of  the 
specialized  agencies. 
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Responsibilities 


General 

Functions 


Article  59 

The  Organization  shall,  where  appropriate,  initiate 
negotiations  among  the  states  concerned  for  the  creation 
of  any  new  specialized  agencies  required  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  Article  55. 

Article  60 

Responsibility  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
the  Organization  set  forth  in  this  Chapter  shall  be 
vested  in  the  General  Assembly  and,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  shall  have  for  this  purpose  the  powers 
set  forth  in  Chapter  X. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 
Article  62 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make  or  ini- 
tiate studies  and  reports  with  respect  to  international 
economic,  social,  cultural,  educational,  health,  and  re- 
lated matters  and  may  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  matters  to  the  General  Assembly,  to 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  special- 
ized agencies  concerned. 

2.  It  may  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

3.  It  may  prepare  draft  conventions  for  submission  to 
the  General  Assembly,  with  respect  to  matters  falling 
within  its  competence. 

4.  It  may  call,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  United  Nations,  international  conferences  on 
matters  falling  within  its  competence. 

Article  66 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  fall  within  its  competence  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly, 
perform  services  at  the  request  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  at  the  request  of  specialized  agencies. 
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Commissions 


Participation 
by  Member 
States 


Relationship 

with 

Security 

Council 


Relationship 

with 

S penalized 
Agencies 


3.  It  shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are  specified 
elsewhere  in  the  present  Charter  or  as  may  be  assigned 
to  it  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  68 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  set  up  com- 
missions in  economic  and  social  fields  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights,  and  such  other  commissions 
as  may  be  required  for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

Article  69 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  invite  any 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  to  participate,  without 
vote,  in  its  deliberations  on  any  matter  of  particular  con- 
cern to  that  Member. 


Article  65 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  furnish  infor- 
mation to  the  Security  Council  and  shall  assist  the  Se- 
curity Council  upon  its  request. 

Article  63 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in 
Article  57,  defining  the  terms  on  which  the  agency  con- 
cerned shall  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations.  Such  agreements  shall  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  It  may  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  specialized 
agencies  through  consultation  with  and  recommenda- 
tions to  such  agencies  and  through  recommendations  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  64 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  obtain  regular  reports  from  the  specialized 
agencies.  It  may  make  arrangements  with  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  specialized  agencies 
to  obtain  reports  on  the  steps  taken  to  give  effect  to  its 
own  recommendations  and  to  recommendations  on  mat- 
ters falling  within  its  competence  made  by  the  General 
Assembly. 
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Representation 
of  and  in 
Specialized 
Agencies 


Consultation 
with  non- 
governmental 
organizations 


Membership 


Voting 

Procedure 


2.  It  may  communicate  its  observations  on  these  reports 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  70 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  representatives  of  the  specialized  agencies  to 
participate,  without  vote,  in  its  deliberations  and  in 
those  of  the  commissions  established  by  it,  and  for  its 
representatives  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
specialized  agencies. 

Article  71 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  consultation  with  non-governmental 
organizations  which  are  concerned  with  matters  within 
its  competence.  Such  arrangements  may  be  made  with 
international  organizations  and,  where  appropriate,  with 
national  organizations  after  consultation  with  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  concerned. 

Article  61 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  consist  of 
eighteen  Members  of  the  United  Nations  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  be  elected 
each  year  for  a term  of  three  years.  A retiring  member 
shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election. 

3.  At  the  first  election,  eighteen  members  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  shall  be  chosen.  The  terms  of 
office  of  six  members  so  chosen  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  and  of  six  other  members  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

4.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
shall  have  one  representative. 

Article  67 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall 
be  made  by  a majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting. 
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Article  72 

Rules  of  l . The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  adopt  its  own 

Procedure  rules  of  procedure,  including  the  method  of  selecting 

its  President. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  meet  as  re- 
quired in  accordance  with  its  rules,  which  shall  include 
provision  for  the  convening  of  meetings  on  the  request 
of  a majority  of  its  members. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

SESSIONS 

1.  Church  House,  London 23  January-16  February,  1946 

2.  Hunter  College,  New  York  25  May-21  June,  1946 

3.  Lake  Success,  Long  Island 11  September-3  October,  1946 

4.  Lake  Success,  Long  Island 28  February,  1947- 

MEMBERSHIP1 

Byelorussia*** 

Canada** 

Chile** 

China** 

Cuba* 

Czechoslovakia* 

France** 

India* 

Lebanon*** 

Netherlands** 

New  Zealand*  * * 

Norway* 

Peru** 

Turkey*** 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics* 

United  Kingdom* 

United  States  of  America*** 

Venezuela*  * * 


♦Term  expires  December  31,  1947 

**Term  expires  December  31,  1948 

***Term  expires  December  31,  1949 

1.  Colombia,  Greece,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia  initially  appointed  for 
one  year  were  not  re-elected.  Belgium  ceded  her  seat  to  the  Netherlands  for  the 
remainder  of  her  term. 
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COMMISSIONS 


Sessions 

Economic  and 

Hunter  College,  New  York 

29  April-17  May,  1946 

Employment 

(nuclear) 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

20  Jan.  - 5 Feb.,  1947 

Transport  and 

Hunter  College,  New  York 

30  April-17  May,  1946 

Communications 

(nuclear) 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

6 Feb.  -18  Feb.,  1947 

Statistical 

Hunter  College,  New  York 

1 May  -15  May  1946 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

(nuclear) 

27  Jan.  - 7 Feb.,  1947 

Population 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

6 Feb.  -19  Feb.,  1947 

Fiscal 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

28  April 

Human  Rights 

Hunter  College,  New  York 

29  April-20  May,  1946 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

(nuclear) 

27  Jan.  -10  Feb.,  1947 

Status  of  Women 

Hunter  College,  New  York 

29  April- 13  May,  1946 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

(nuclear  Sub-Commission) 
10  Feb.  -24  Feb.,  1947 

Social 

Hunter  College,  New  York 

29  April-17  May,  1946 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

(nuclear) 

20  Jan.  - 4 Feb.,  1947 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Lake  Success,  Long  Island 

27  Nov. -13  Dec.,  1946 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 
1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"(a)  The  Commission  shall  advise  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  economic  questions  in  order  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  living. 

"(b)  It  shall  examine  such  questions  as  may  be  submitted  tc 
it  by  the  Council  and  shall  on  its  own  initiative  report  to  thr 
Council  on  problems  which,  in  its  opinion,  require  urgen 
attention. 

"(c)  It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Council  with  ref- 
erence to  economic  questions  involving  concerted  study  and  (or) 
action  by  more  than  one  specialized  agency  or  commission  of 
the  Council  and  in  particular  shall  draw  the  attention  of  the 
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Council  to  the  probable  influence  of  the  policies  and  activities 
of  other  commissions  of  the  Council,  the  specialized  agencies  or 
other  international  organizations  on  the  issues  mentioned  in 
paragraph  (d)  below. 

"(d)  In  particular,  it  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Commission 
to  advise  the  Council  on: 

"(i)  the  prevention  of  wide  fluctuations  in  economic  activity 
and  the  promotion  of  full  employment  by  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  national  full  employment  policies  and  by  interna- 
tional action; 

"(ii)  problems  of  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  areas  and 
other  urgent  problems  arising  from  the  war,  with  a view 
to  developing  means  of  giving  real  help,  which  is  so 
necessary,  to  various  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
whose  territories  have  been  devastated  by  the  enemy  as 
a result  of  occupation  and  war  activities; 

"(iii)  the  promotion  of  economic  development  and  progress 
with  special  regard  to  the  problems  of  less  developed 
areas. 

"In  carrying  out  the  functions  set  forth  above,  the  Commission 
shall  take  account  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  short-term 
problems  and  the  long-term  objectives  of  an  expanding  and 
integrated  world  economy.” 

2.  Membership 

Australia*** 

Belgium* 

Brazil* 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic*** 

Canada*  * 

China** 

Cuba*** 

Czechoslovakia*  * 

France* 

India** 

Norway** 

♦Term  expires  December  31,  1948 
♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1949 
♦♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1950 
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Poland* * * 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics*** 

United  Kingdom* 

United  States  of  America*** 

3.  Sub-Commissions 

a.  Employment  and  Economic  Stability  (7  members) 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"(i)  to  study  national  and  international  full  employment 
policies  and  fluctuations  in  economic  activity; 

"(ii)  to  analyze  the  causes  of  these  fluctuations;  and 
"(iii)  to  advise  the  Commission  on  the  most  appropriate 
methods  of  promoting  full  employment  and  economic 
stability.” 

b.  Economic  Development  (7  members) 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

''To  study  and  advise  the  Commission  on  the  principles 
and  problems  of  long-term  economic  development  with 
particular  attention  to  the  inadequately  developed  parts 
of  the  world,  having  the  objective  of: 

"(i)  promoting  the  fullest  and  most  effective  utilization 
of  natural  resources,  labour  and  capital; 

"(ii)  raising  the  level  of  consumption;  and, 

"(iii)  studying  the  effects  of  industrialization  and 
changes  of  a technological  order  upon  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation.” 

c.  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas  (20  members) 
1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"(a)  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion problems  of  those  countries  which  face  great  and 
urgent  tasks  in  this  field,  whether  by  reason  of  occupa- 
tion or  physical  devastation; 

"(b)  the  progress  of  reconstruction  and  the  measures  of 
international  co-operation  by  which  reconstruction  in 
those  countries  might  be  effectively  facilitated  and  ac- 
celerated.” 

♦Term  expires  December  31,  1948 

* *Term  expires  December  31,  1949 

♦ ♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1950 
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2.  Membership 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

India 

Netherlands 


New  Zealand 

Norway 

Peru 

Philippine  Republic 
Poland 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
United  Kingdom 
United  States  of  America 
Yugoslavia 


Transport  and  Communications  Commission 
1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"(a)  to  assist  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  its  tasks  con- 
cerned with  transport  and  communications  problems; 

"(b)  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of 
specialized  agencies  in  the  sphere  of  transport  and  communi- 
cations; 

"(c)  to  report  to  the  Council,  on  its  request,  on  the  work  of  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies  in  the  sphere  of  transport  and  com- 
munications; 

"(d)  to  advise  the  Council  in  fields  where  no  permanent  inter- 
national organization  yet  exists  and  on  problems  which  concern 
more  than  one  sphere  of  transport  or  communications; 

"(e)  to  suggest  to  the  Council  the  creation  of  new  agencies,  or 
the  conclusion  of  new  conventions  or  the  revision  of  existing 
conventions; 

"(f)  on  instructions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
when  so  authorized  by  convention  or  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties, to  perform  the  task  of  conciliation  in  cases  of  disputes  be- 
tween States  and  (or)  specialized  agencies,  on  problems  con- 
cerning international  transport  and  communications  where  not 
dealt  with  by  other  means; 

"(g)  to  perform  such  other  tasks  as  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  may  require  of  it  on  any  question  concerning  interna- 
tional transport  and  communications; 

"(h)  to  assist  the  Security  Council,  if  so  desired  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  in  accordance  with  Article  65  of  the 
Charter; 
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"(i)  to  assist  the  Trusteeship  Council,  if  so  desired  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  in  accordance  with  Article  91  of  the 
Charter.” 

2.  Membership 

Brazil* 

Chile** 

China** 

Czechoslovakia*  * * 

Egypt*** 

France** 

India* 

Netherlands* 

Norway** 

Poland* 

Union  of  South  Africa** 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics*** 

United  Kingdom* 

United  States  of  America*** 

Yugoslavia*** 

Statistical  Commission 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"The  Commission  shall  assist  the  Council: 

"(a)  in  promoting  the  development  of  national  statistics  and 
the  improvement  of  their  comparability; 

"(b)  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  statistical  work  of  special- 
ized agencies; 

"(c)  in  the  development  of  the  central  statistical  services  of 
the  Secretariat; 

"(d)  in  advising  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  on  gen- 
eral questions  relating  to  the  collection,  interpretation  and 
dissemination  of  statistical  information; 

"(e)  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  statistics  and  statisti- 
cal methods  generally.” 

♦Term  expires  December  31,  1948 
♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1949 
♦♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1950 
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2.  Membership 


Canada** 

China* 

France*** 

India** 

Mexico** 

Netherlands* 

Norway*** 

Turkey*** 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.** 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics* 

United  Kingdom*** 

United  States  of  America* 

3.  Sub-Commission 

a.  Statistical  Sampling  (five  members) 

Population  Commission 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"The  Population  Commission  shall  arrange  for  studies  and  advise 
the  Council  on : 

"(a)  Population  changes,  the  factors  associated  with  such 
changes,  and  the  policies  designed  to  influence  these  factors; 

"(b)  inter-relationships  of  economic  and  social  conditions  and 
population  trends; 

"(c)  migratory  movements  of  population  and  factors  associated 
with  such  movements; 

"(d)  any  other  population  problems  on  which  the  principal  or 
subsidiary  organs  of  the  United  Nations  or  the  specialized  agen- 
cies may  seek  advice.” 

2.  Membership 

Australia** 

Brazil*** 

Canada** 

China* 

France** 

Netherlands*** 

Pem*** 


♦Term  expires  December  31,  1948 
♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1949 
♦♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1950 
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Ukrainian  S.S.R.** 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics* 

United  Kingdom* 

United  States  of  America* 

Yugoslavia*** 

Fiscal  Commission 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"(a)  Study  and  advise  the  Council  in  the  field  of  public  finance, 
particularly  in  its  legal,  administrative  and  technical  aspects; 
"(b)  Advise  the  Council  and  other  Commissions  of  the  Coun- 
cil either  upon  their  request  or  on  its  own  initiative  on  the  fiscal 
implications  of  recommendations  made  by  the  Commissions  in 
their  fields,  and  in  general,  co-operate  in  matters  of  common  in- 
terest with  other  Commissions  of  the  Council  and  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations,  including  the  Specialized  Agencies.” 

2.  Membership 

Belgium* 

China*** 

Colombia** 

Cuba** 

Czechoslovakia* 

France*** 

India* 

Lebanon** 

New  Zealand* 

Poland** 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.*** 

Union  of  South  Africa*** 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics** 

United  Kingdom*** 

United  States  of  America* 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 
I.  Terms  of  Reference 

"The  work  of  the  Commission  shall  be  directed  towards  sub- 
mitting proposals,  recommendations  and  reports  to  the  Council 
regarding: 

”(a)  an  international  bill  of  rights; 

♦Term  expires  December  31,  1948 
♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1949 
♦♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1950 
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"(b)  international  declarations  or  conventions  on  civil  liberties, 
the  status  of  women,  freedom  of  information,  and  similar  matters; 

"(c)  protection  of  minorities; 

"(d)  prevention  of  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion; 

"(e)  any  other  matter  concerning  human  rights  not  covered  bp 
items  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d).” 

2.  Membership 

Australia*** 

Belgium*** 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.* 

Chile*** 

China* 

Egypt** 

France** 

India** 

Iran** 

Lebanon* 

Panama* 

Philippine  Republic*** 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.** 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics** 

United  Kingdom* 

United  States  of  America*** 

Uruguay* 

Yugoslavia*** 

3.  Sub-Commission 

a.  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  (12  members) 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"(a)  In  the  first  instance,  to  examine  what  rights,  obli- 
gations and  practices  should  be  included  in  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  information,  and  to  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  on  any  issues  that  may  arise  from 
such  examination. 


*Term  expires  December  31,  1948 

**Term  expires  December  31,  1949 

***Term  expires  December  31,  1950 
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"(b)  To  perform  any  other  functions  which  may  be  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  or  by 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.” 

b.  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities1 
(12  members) 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"(a)  In  the  first  instance,  to  examine  what  provisions 
should  be  adopted  in  the  definition  of  the  principles 
which  are  to  be  applied  in  the  field  of  the  prevention  of 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  sex,  language  or  re- 
ligion, and  in  the  field  of  the  protection  of  minorities,  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  on  urgent 
problems  in  these  fields. 

"(b)  To  perform  any  other  functions  which  may  be  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  or  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.” 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"The  functions  of  the  Commission  shall  be  to  prepare  recom- 
mendations and  reports  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
promoting  women’s  rights  in  political,  economic,  civil,  social 
and  educational  fields  with  the  object  of  implementing  the  prin- 
ciple that  men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights,  and  to  de- 
velop proposals  to  give  effect  to  such  recommendations.  The 
Commission  shall  also  make  recommendations  to  the  Council  on 
urgent  problems  requiring  immediate  attention  in  the  field  of 
women’s  rights.  The  Commission  may  submit  proposals  to  the 
Council  regarding  its  Terms  of  Reference.” 

2.  Membership 

Australia* 

Byelorussian  S.S.R.* 

China* 

Costa  Rica*** 


*Term  expires  December  31,  1948 

**Term  expires  December  31,  1949 

***Term  expires  December  31,  1950 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  had  suggested  the  creation  of  two  sub- 
commissions, one  on  the  problem  of  discrimination  and  one  on  that  of  minority 
groups.  The  Commission  considered,  however,  that  the  two  problems  were  so 
closely  related  that  they  could  be  more  effectively  handled  within  the  framework 
of  a single  sub-commission. 
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Denmark*** 

France*** 

Guatemala* 

India* 

Mexico*  * 

Syria** 

Turkey*** 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics** 

United  Kingdom** 

United  States  of  America** 

Venezuela*** 

Social  Commission 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 

"(a)  to  advise  the  Council  on  social  questions  of  a general 
character  and  in  particular  on  all  matters  in  the  social  field  not 
covered  by  specialized  inter-governmental  agencies; 

"(b)  to  advise  the  Council  on  practical  measures  that  may1  be 
needed  in  the  social  field; 

"(c)  to  advise  the  Council  on  measures  needed  for  the  co- 
ordination of  activities  in  the  social  field; 

"(d)  to  advise  the  Council  on  such  international  agreements 
and  conventions  on  any  of  these  matters,  as  may  be  required,  and 
on  their  execution; 

"(e)  to  report  to  the  Council  on  the  extent  to  which  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  social  policy 
are  being  carried  out.” 

2.  Membership 

Canada*** 

China*** 

Colombia** 

Czechoslovakia* 

Denmark*** 

Ecuador*** 

France* 

Greece* 

Iraq*** 

*Term  expires  December  31,  1948 

♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1949 

♦♦♦Term  expires  December  31,  1950 
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Netherlands** 

New  Zealand** 

Peru** 

Poland*** 

Union  of  South  Africa* 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics* 

United  Kingdom** 

United  States  of  America* 

Yugoslavia** 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

1.  Terms  of  Reference 
"The  Commission  shall: 

"(a)  assist  the  Council  in  exercising  such  powers  of  supervision 
over  the  application  of  international  conventions  and  agreements 
dealing  with  narcotic  drugs  as  may  be  assumed  by  or  conferred  on 
the  Council; 

"(b)  carry  out  such  functions  entrusted  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Opium  and  other  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  by  the  International  Conventions  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  as  the  Council  may  find  necessary  to  assume  and  continue; 

"(c)  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters  pertaining  tot  the  con- 
trol of  narcotic  drugs,  and  prepare  such  draft  international  con- 
ventions as  may  be  necessary; 

"(d)  consider  what  changes  may  be  required  in  the  existing 
machinery  for  the  international  control  of  narcotic  drugs  and 
submit  proposals  thereon  to  the  Council; 

"(e)  perform  such  other  functions  relating  to  narcotic  drugs 
as  the  Council  may  direct.” 

2.  Membership 

Canada* 

China* 

Egypt* 

France* 

India* 

Iran* 


*Term  expires  December  31,  1948 

**Term  expires  December  31,  1949 

* * *Term  expires  December  31,  1950 
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Mexico* 

Netherlands* 

Peru* 

Poland* 

Turkey* 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics* 
United  Kingdom* 

United  States  of  America* 
Yugoslavia* 


*Term  expires  December  31,  1948 
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